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THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


The text of the Forward Movement is 
Exodus 14: 15.. Read the context and 
note whether in the present crisis you 
have been taking the position of Moses or 
of the Lord. 


One of our secretaries met a layman last 
week who unloaded a number of good ideas 
for the Forward Movement. He said, he 
had been at the Altoona Synod and has 
been thinking about this movement ever 
since. We welcome suggestions at head- 
quarters. Please write, or, better still, 
come to see us. 


In these days many of our young men 
and young women should be seeking to 
equip themselves for life service in the 
Master’s Kingdom. To all such our schools 
and colleges swing open the doors of op- 
portunity. The most thorough training of 
head, heart and haud is none too great 
for those who would dedicate their talents 
to God’s service in this age. 


* * * 


Cut out the ‘‘if’’ in talking about the 
results of the Forward Movement. It is 
a word that begets doubt and hesitation 
and these are bad states of mind in which 
to take up the great work of the Master 
that is before us. Sound the positive note, 
as did the faithful vicechairman of our 
Commisssion in a recent sermon before the 
Collegeville Missionary Conference. Dr. 
Creitz says the Forward Movement will 
succeed. 


‘<Why do we not hear more about the 
plans of the Forward Movement?’’ This 
question naturally arises in the minds of 
many members during the summer months 
when plans for local Church work are be- 
ing projected. The policy of the secre- 
tarial staff has been to plan carefully a 
program that will be adequate and yet not 
to proceed without first having had the 
opportunity of conferring with the Chureh 
through meetings soon to be held. Mean- 


And Jehovah said unto Moses, “Wherefore ‘criest_ ‘thou 
‘Speak unto the children of ira that they GO FORW 


BRIEFS 


while certain elements of our program can 
be announced and, as far as possible, these 
will be speedily placed in the hands of 
pastors. In general it may be said that 
the Forward Movement will not undertake 
to supplant programs of well organized 
congregations, but rather to put new life 
into such programs and give more definite 
objectives to their efforts. 


e. & * 


The Department of Education and Pub- 
licity has called upon all the pastors to 
assist in organizing the Church for the 
wide distribution of Forward Movement 
literature. The Bulletin which will make 
its first appearance in September will be 
the chief medium for bearing the Forward 
Movement message to the rank and file of 
the ‘Church. The plan for its circulation 
contemplates the placing of a copy in every 
home. Pastors are called upon to form 


small membership groups in each congre- —— 


gation and secure the promise of some one 
in each group to act as distributor of For- 
ward Movement literature. Copies of the 


Bulletin and of other literature will be 


sent directly from headquarters to these 
distributors in exactly suflicient quanti- 
ties to meet the needs of their respective 
groups. If you want to be sure to receive 
the first copy of the Forward Movement 
Bulletin, go help your pastor at once to 
organize the congregation for its thorough 
and systematic distribution. He has a 
blank for sending to headquarters the 
names of distributors for your congrega- 
pion. 


Last week the secretarial staff held a 


two-days’ session~at ‘‘Congenial College- 
ville,’? where several members of the staff 
were speakers before the Missionary Con- 
ference. The Executive Secretary and his 
cabinet are pushing through the plans for 


some months ahead with a view of taking 


the field in the early fall. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT AT SUM- 
MER CONFERENCES 


At practically all publie gatherings held 
in the Reformed Church during the pres- 


were given an abiding interest through — 


sion, on the text of the For 


Movement was made the them 
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ent summer place has been given for 
presentation of the Forward Movemei 
The five thousand Reformed people gate 
ered in their annual reunion at Pen Mar 


the stirring address of Dr. Charles BE. 
Schaeffer. The same speaker brought a 
message of information and nepal ‘* 
on the Movement to the people of North | i 
Carolina gathered at Newton in the Mis- : 
sionary Conference. The Missionary Con- : 
ference at Tiffin, Ohio, was fortunate in — 
hearing of the Movement from the eha 
man of the Commission, Dr. Charles 
Miller. The most representative pres 
tion was made at Frederick, Md., where t 
entire secretarial staff, including 
regional secretaries, was presented | 
the delegates at the Missionary Oo 
ence. Here in rapid-fire addresses of 
minutes each the wide scope of the M 
ment was surveyed from the viewpo 
the various departments. 


At the Spiritual Conference ai 
ter, the Executive Secretary, D 
H. Apple, and the Secretary of Fi 
Prof. Edwin M. Hartman, conduete 
ference in which there was a 
exchange of ideas between these 
and the many ministers who w 
At Ridgeview and Collegevill 
sionary Conferences each gave a_ 
hour to hear Dr, Apple speak. 
former Dr. Apple preached th 
_sermon on Acts 1: 8. At the 
opening sermon was preached by 
E. ‘Creitz, vice-chairman of the | 


ment, Exodus 14: 15, and the ~ 


= the Gantuenes.> 


With the meetings of ‘Sync 
many conferences being plan 
coming fall, the discussion 
become more and more 
Church comes face to fae Ww 
problems. What the Commiss 
secretarial staff desires. x 
present aia, is to get. 
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‘*What’s Happening to the Little White Church?” 


N a recent number of Collier's, Bruce Barton discusses with his usual brilliance this important question 
] and by “getting right down to cases,” shows that the little white Church of our rural and semi-rural 

communities is in too many instances losing its value and influence ‘‘because there are too many little 
white Churches of various and competing denominational brands,” in connection with a variety of other 
conditions which demand the serious attention of Christian leaders. 


The illustrated lecture of Mr. Ralph L. Diffendorfer, given at our General Synod last March, con- 
vinced, we are confident, all who saw and heard it, that the claim of Mr. Barton in this article is not far 
afield. The problem of the country Church is so serious and so difficult that it deserves the best thought 
we can give it. In the State of New York there are today about 500 rural Churches almost ready to 
close their doors. It is said that in Ohio there are about 800 in the same plight. If anything like this 
proportion would hold throughou: the nation, it means that over 21,000 rural Churches in the United States 
are “gasping for life.” 

A recent writer, discussing the sociological and economic reasons at the bottom of this, says, “Preachers 
are underpaid, membership is dwindling away, there is duplication of work in weak communities, the 
Churches are losing their powers and initiative for leadership because the people and the secular interests 
are forging ahead of the preachers and the religious interests. In thousands of rural communities the 
Church is shunned by the young and middle-aged. If the engineer cannot stay on the engine at the front 
of the train, there will be a wreck. A social wreck is just ahead of rural social conditions unless the 
moral engineers speedily get in front of their jobs and pull the lever of righteousness, blow the whistle 
of danger, and ring the bell of caution. There is plenty of steam, but rural social life needs to be switched 
over on to the main track. 


“The membership of these Churches must come to realize that it should be engaged in a social better- 
‘ment program. The rural Church, as an organized body, must do its share of social service and the 
building must be used as a physical instrument in furthering any program of social betterment. There 
is a wide margin still to be occupied by the rural Church in the social and intellectual life of the com- 
munity, and until this waste place is filled we may expect to continue to have dead and dying Churches 
in the rural districts.” 


Few denominations are more intimately concerned in the solution of this problem than ours. We 
expect to devote considerable attention to it in the MrssrncEr. To find a new, common life of real 
usefulness’ and vigorous service for those rural congregations that have made so large a contribution to 
the nation’s vitality, is a task that promises the largest possible rewards. We summon our pastors and 
people to co-operate with constructive suggestions, plans that have been worked or can be made to work, 
ideas that will stimulate renewed devoticn to the “little white Church” in which so many of us received 
spiritual nurture. Anything we can do to help the country Church will issue in blessing to America and 


to the world. | 
We are glad to give in this issue a number of valuable contributions with regard to the present status 


and special need of our rural Churches and the best methods of preserving and promoting their welfare. 
These are written out of the experience of men who have rendered faithful service, and we believe they 


will be appreciated. 


+ sacl 


EDITORIAL 


PROPAGATING SOCIALISM—AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


Victor Berger, the Socialist leader of Milwaukee, when 
asked why the Socialists were so strong in his city, made 
this pertinent reply: “We put nine-tenths of our income 
uito literature, and every Sunday morning there are 300 
nien out at five o'clock, placing pamphlets in the homes 
of the people.” 

These propagandists realize the fact that, although 
many folks say this isn’t a reading age, nevertheless there 
are a great many people who do read that which is placed 
before their eyes. Socialists know the worth of printers’ 
ink. They publish books, pamphlets, tracts without num- 
ber, and you would have trouble to convince them that 
they could put their money into anything more productive 
of the fruits they want to gather. As a result, Socialism 
is becoming more and more of a vital question. 

Will the Church politely refuse to learn the hstn 
which should thus be driven home? We will not ask 
you to arise at five o’clock in the morning to distribute 
copies of the MESSENGER, but we venture to suggest that 
one of the best uses good people can make of their time 
and talent is to introduce genuine Christian literature into 
the homes of the people. 

We shall not be able to prevent the triumph of false 
theories if we do not fight back with the living seed of 
truth. Let the Word of God and the books and papers 
which stand for spiritual verities, be taken out of the 
homes and there will be no hope for the nation. God pity 
us if we do not realize this in time! 

Dery: 
Presbyterian Church, recently spoke these wise words be- 
fore the Laymen’s Convention in Atlanta on “The Im- 
portance of the Church Paper:” 

First. Consider the tremendous importance of the 
Church papers to the individuals. Many of you men here 


before me learned your letters from the top of those papers. . 


‘he literature that our aged saints love next to their Bible 
is those papers. And in the long stretch of life that lies 
between there is no better food for souls than the Church 
papers. There is something radically wrong about the 
food the average Christian is giving his soul today. One 
of my friends once said that he did not like asparagus 
because it tasted to him as if it was raw at one end and 
rotten at the other. I don’t agree with him as to asparagus. 
but if he had said that about the food that many are giv- 
ing their minds and souls today, he would have been ab- 
solutely right. That food is made up of the daily papers 
and the monthly magazines, and it is raw at one end and 
rotten at the other. There are exceptions, of 
course. But they are scarce and difficult to find. The 
most of those magazines are not fit to read. They are 
crude, suggestive, frothy, when they are not actually filthy. 
That stuff is not fit food for Christian men and women. 
It is rotten. It will give you moral and spiritual ptomaine 
poisoning. 

Second. Consider the tremendous importance of the 
Church papers to the family. 
essential in the life of the family. What is the great need 
of today? I might mention many things, but unhesitatingly 
I say the great need is family religion. 
Church papers are a powerful aid in promoting family re- 
ligion. They help to solve the Sabbath problem in the 
home by providing wholesome and entertaining reading. 


They give to the young a taste for pure reading. They 


help to make religion attractive to the young. The families 
in our Church that are building’ the Church generation 
after generation are those that take: the Church papers. 
That family will not swing far off that feeds its children’ s 
minds-with the Church papers. 
Third. 


the Church be kept betose t the perl of phe Cane h w 


These papers are well-nigh | 


M. Wells, former Moderator of the Southern ~ 
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mon life and truth, their loyalty t to one an 


Consider the tremendous importance of the Se 
Church papers to the Church. How could the work of | : 


tions, enter so largely into the definitions y we 1 


‘means of the senses and the reasoning of the 


more full, culminated in the - - perfect fulness of 


Christians” ; > they come down through < 


‘one another, haa unflinching Hantinene to. i 


out this agency? The Church papers are potent in our 
religious life and work. Often the building of our Church 
comes before my mind as the building of a great tem 
God is richly blessing our building. I like to think of 
influence of our Church papers as the mortar hold 
the stones of the temple together firmly as we build. 

they are the mortar, two things are needful. The mortar 
should be good mortar. Our Church papers are good. — 
Mr. Editors, see that they grow steadily stronger | 
better in the future, as they have done in the past. e 
mortar should be freely used. Those papers should bee 
every home in the Church, 
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DEFINING YOUR TYPE 


‘ié6ple defer toa standard dictionary; but there is 
sense in which every man makes his own dictiona 
Words, after all, are the visible forms into wh 
pour our own personalities, and it is quite true that 
is no word in the language which means exactly th 
thing to different people. If we would be able to 
in advance on definitions, how rapidly our discord 
contentions would disappear. As a matter of fact, 
ever, personal bias, preconceived opinions, the des 
establish one’s own position, and many other cons 


anoth« 


attitude; and if the basis upon which we star 
our argumentation only serves to lead us farther 
One of our denominational weeklies, which tak 
cial pride in its conservatism, has a recent edit 0 
“Three Types of Avowed Christianity.” Accor 
this writer, these types are the conservative, the lib 
the neutral. He then proceeds to define these te 
way that must have given him orca satisfactio 
“The conservatives,” he says, “are the evan 
who believe in the supernatural as above the 
hold that while we obtain knowledge of 


it is only too easy to argue ourselves into a hee u 


knowledge of the supernatural comes only by 
which is the Word of God, the Scriptures of. 
New Testaments. This revelation, ever tru 
Who is God and Who came into our nature, — at vi 
know Him as God manifest i in the flesh. ‘Th 


The writer declares ‘that the “conservat re 
represented in the seven fhe of A 


“in perfect agreement concerning certain gre eat | 
tal facts about’ God.” They ha ue 
Ten Commandments” and their « 1 ; 


and their steadfast purpose to preach the Go 
sally and to do good to all men as they have oj 

Now all this may sound very plausible: to 
does not think, and wp ‘is Sea oie to a 


Ancdaipioudt Means a 
us to understand the situation? ! 
“perfectly agreed,” and are to be ‘recognized by 


all the journals of ‘the Presbyterian Chure 
to be. regarded ; as conservative? aes > 
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upon the minister whom he asks. Taking it for granted, 
then, that these papers are different, which of them really 
is Presbyterian and expresses the Presbyterian spirit of 
this age? If the answer be given, as is likely, that every 
denomination has within its borders representatives of the 
three different types herein noted, should not denomina- 
tional lines be drawn in a different way than they now are? 


Again, our writer declares that the “liberals” include 
a great variety and are represented by the Churches of 
Ephesus, Pergamos and Thyatira. “They have never ac- 
cepted the Scriptures as infallible, but only as having 
human excellence, containing truth and error. They hold 
that experience is equal to or superior to the Scriptures, 
and final. They have no common body of truth, and are 
held together by the bonds of ritual, order, or form of 
government and organization.” As “persistent propagan- 
dists with strong convictions,” these “liberals” have been 
a “disturbing element in all centuries.” It is admitted 
that they include “many excellent and attractive charac- 
ters,” but there is “no stability in liberalism” as they 
“rest on opinion, and opinion changes.” Members of this 
group are ever moving toward either the line of agnosti- 
cism or evangelicalism. ‘Since the war and the downfall 
of Germany, the stronghold of destructive liberalism, there 
has. been a great trend toward the Orthodox position.” 


As for the “neutrals,” the convictionless group, like the 
Church of Macedonia, they are “luke-warm in regard to 
both the evangelical faith and liberal speculation.” Teach- 
ing the doctrine and commandments of men, and “holding 
current opinion as their standard, they set as their object 
whatever they determine to be for the best interests of 
men.” So this Editor concludes that “as the evangelicals 
pour their vigor into preaching the Gospel and in doing 
‘good unto all men; as the liberals put their vigor into 
the destruction of evangelical faith and the advocacy of 
human speculation; so the neutrals give themselves to 
movements, campaigns, and drives for the improvement 
of men through environment—and all their great demon- 
strations flat and fail for want of life and divine power.” 

If any honest man desired an accurate definition of the 
word ‘Republican’ or “Democrat,” as applied to party 
politics in America, he would not be inclined to accept 
the definition given in a partisan organ of the opposition. 
It is not unjust, therefore, to say that the definitions herein 
given by a writer to whom the words “conservative” and 
“orthodox” are synonymous, and in whose mind the only 
“fundamentals” are those conceptions which he himself 
approves, must be, of necessity, accepted “with a grain of 
salt.” According to the dictionary, for example, the term 
“liberal” means the opposite of “illiberal”; it denotes the 
“broad-minded, catholic spirit, which is free from bigotry, 
independent in opinion, inclined to. welcome new ideas.” 
The same dictionary says that the word “conservative” 
means a “tendency or disposition to maintain existing in- 
stitutions or views, being papeerd= to change or innova- 
tion.” 


The MESSENGER believes in “proving all things” A oe in 
“holding fast to that which is good”; but it also believes 
in. having a mind that is open to.new truth and in an 
orthodoxy that gives room for the progressive revelation 
of the Spirit of God. There is such a thing as liberal 
conservatism, which is very different from the backward- 
looking, mechanical and literalistic picture painted for us 
by this “conservative.” And there is also, conservative 
liberalism to which the Church of all ages is under pro- 
found obligation. There is room in the Christian Church 
for both the conservative and the radical temper, but the 

worst enemies of Christian progress are those who are 


readiest to put the stamp of “un-Christian” upon all those 


who do not agree with their own interpretations of truth. 
Pkt k ‘i 
a JOIN US—OR WE WON’T PLAY 


The Christian Century, an organ of the Disciples of 
_ Christ, compares the action of the recent Baptist Con- 


vention in Denver to that of the Pope, who in response 
to the committee of Episcopalian Bishops that recently 
asked him to appoint delegates from the Roman Catholic 
Church to a great World Convention of all Churches, 
replied, ‘““We have nothing to discuss; we are the true 
Church; the Protestants went out from us, and when 
they decide to return we will be glad to have them.” 

The Baptists, says the Century, declined to send dele- 
gates to a Council of Christian Churches, called to talk 
over the possibility of Christian union. Although the 
language used was different, this in substance is the ex- 
planation of their refusal: “We have nothing to discuss; 
the Baptist Church is so superior to the Presbyterian and 
other Churches in spiritual and soul liberty, that it is a 
waste of time to talk to people like Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists and Episcopalians on subjects like Christian Union.” 

' Whatever the merits of any particular denomination may 
be, does it not seem terribly antiquated and belated, in a 
democratic age like ours, to see ecclesiastical czars or as- 
semblies wrap the robe of exclusiveness around their 
own self-satisfaction and continue to admire their own 
solitary and self-sufficient glory? Sad as this disposition 
is in the followers of Rome, it appears to us to be even 
sadder when exhibited by those who rejoice in Protestant 
freedom. 


But perhaps those who frankly state that they are op- . 


posed to Union and who openly use every chance to point 
out the difficulties in the way and hinder this achievement 
ef Christian statesmanship, are not so bad, after all, as 
those who profess to be heartily “in favor of Union as 


ar. ideal,” but continue to put every possible obstacle in | 


the way of the. practical consummation of this ideal in 
which they profess to believe. 

It is a satisfaction to remember that the Lord really 
knows those who are working to bring about concord and 
peace in His body, the Church, and He also knows those 
who are responsible for continued discord and misunder- 
standing, and for the failure of the Church to present a 
united front against the forces of iniquity, which never 
were more insidious than at this hour. May God give us 
wisdom to bring the scattered divisions of His people into 
a unified and harmonious army of righteousness before it 
is too late to win the fight! 

* OK OK 


A MUCH NEGLECTED DUTY 


One of our contemporaries suggests that “we should 
not be discouraged at the lack of attendance at congrega- 
tional meetings,” because there were only 71 out of the 
total membership of 2,882 present at the meeting which 
elected Dr. John Kelman pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. However, it is 
unsafe to allow the bad example of others to lull us into 
satisfaction with our own most evident delinquencies. 

Every good member of a Christian congregation surely 
has a vital personal interest in congregational meetings, 
particularly when a new pastor is to be elected. The 
slim atf@ffdance at these meetings is frequently a scandal. 
It is to be feared that some folks stay away because they 
wish to avoid responsibility, and desire to be in a better 
position to criticize any action that may be taken. 

If it is to be a decision with regard to the erection of 
a new Church, the buying of a parsonage, the improve- 
ment .of the sanctuary, or the Forward Movement of the 
denomination, it is much easier to stay away and then 
tell folks, “I don’t like what they did.” But good soldiers 


in the Lord’s army will be found at the post of duty, and. 


willunite in saying, “This is what we have decided to 
do; and with God’s help, we will do it!” 
* Ok Ok 
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A CYNICAL ORGANIST 


Some of the best people we know in this world are 
Church organists who take a real delight in making the 
«worship of the sanctuary more helpful and whose co- 
operation with the pastor and officers of the Church is 


full of blessing. It has been said that not a few organ- 
Pantankes oe and prove to be literal “thorns in 
the flesh,” but it has never been the writer’s misfortune 


to be tied up with anyone of these. He has, however, 
heard many preachers criticize organists for their serious 
defects of temper and judgment, as well as for their 
“musical execution,” and he admits the right of organists 
in turn to criticize ministers when they find any real fault 
in the men of the cloth. 


That there is a limit to proper criticism must, however, 
be maintained. At a recent convention of the National 
Association of Organists, in Pittsburgh, one of the mem- 
bers, Mr. Clifford Demarest, not only heaped opprobrium 
on the heads of the clergy, placing the responsibility for 
much bad Church music on ignorant preachers, whose 
lack of musical knowledge throws the poor organist into 
fits of despair; but according to reports this musical critic 


ists are 


| COMMUNICATIONS 


THE SABBATH DAY 


_ BY FLOYD MEREDITH _ Pet atic? 


The tiny dew-bent flowers 
Smile more graciously, 

And the sun-glow’s ever brighter 
As it rests upon the sea; 


The birds all sing an echo-song 
Of the Church-bells on the breeze, 
And even the trees hold services 
Of joy among their leaves; 


‘ 


“CAN ANY GOOD THING COME OUT oF NAZARETH?” oe 


BY THE REV. THEODORE C. HESSON, A.M, 


This same inquiry may properly be made respecting the 
country Church problem, though not on the ground of 
the unimportance of the obscure, rural community, but 
in genuine alarm for its future. Yesterday the open coun- 
try was a neglected:spot in the thought and discussions 
of men. The small village was set down in the mind 
of many a Nathanael as of comparative unimportance in 
the social, political and religious history of any people. 
This in -spite of the fact that through the centuries a 
constant supply of the world’s mightiest leader 


and State was being furnished by this same otherwise un- 
distinguished rural community. Today the Government, | 
the commercial world, prominent educators and wise re-~ 


ligious leaders are devoting a surprising amount of thought 
and energy to the needs and possibilities of rural America. 


Just because they are keenly sensible of the tremendous | 


importance of the rural community as a fountain from 
which flow saving streams of virile life in America and 
convinced as never before that “the farmer must ever be 
the bed-rock on which our institutions, both civil-and re- 
ligious, must rest,’ many earnest thinkers are deeply 
concerned about the future of the country Church, Though 
many rural ministers in the Reformed Church, like the 
writer, are not directly affected by them, their lines having 


fallen in pleasant places where country Churches thrive < 
and country people prosper, there are social and economic — 

forces at work which are closing a serious proportion of 
country Churches. a 
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went on to ascribe the lack of Church attendance on Sun- 
days to “ministerial insincerity.” 

It was a remarkable declaration that “75 per ‘Cont of 
the preachers do not believe what they preach, and the 
people ‘have gotten on to it?” Now it may be true that — 
nine ministers out of ten “get the organists’ goat,” as hi ie 
says. Organists ought to know more about that than v 
do. But we presume it is also true that not a few mi 


suffering in dealing with obstreperous organists who have 
no conception at all of reverence and propriety in God’s — 
House. And it seems to us that any organists who are cap- 
able of believing the dastardly insinuation that 75 per cent. 
of the preachers are hypocrites, should be ready to disso- 
ciate themselves immediately from the service of the 
Church that harbors them. They should not wish to “make 
music” for a fraud, or to remain particeps criminus in a 
game of false pretence. ; 


For somehow, on dies Satbetng “a 
The earth is filled with Bete 73 
Ag from among the other eel es 

- It ee a ‘Shining-knight ; : 


It is a ecu memory — ae oy 
Of God’s care over-man, . 
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it can be, can there still any good 
Or is the case hopeless?» é 
In the first place, let it be rer 
in Nazareth. Whatever could be 
it certainly was much to be said 
thirty years it was the home o 
matter of profitless living on the fa 
tion of we eS from each other and | 


of adequate leadership among fa 
if “the field is the world,” th 
section must’ be a part of ‘the I 
considered hopeless. ues 


one is more religious 
is i caaateae by his? 


cannot be made to hea 
But he needs a Go 
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‘ bor to the world. The High School, Community Voca- 
ne tional School, the Grange and the Community Chautauqua 
| are at his door, The telephone, the automobile, the parcel 

post and rural free mail delivery make his farm a suburb 
to the city. His religion must relate him to these world 
highways. They, no less than the preaching of the Gospel, 
will help him to feel his neighborhood relations to his 
fellow agriculturist as well as his place in the brotherhood 
of men. They, too, will help him to appreciate his own 
importance to society and civilization and his responsibility 
for the government of the state and nation. 

There are no problems of industry on the farm, but the 
farmer needs to be informed respecting them that he may 
know how to vote, should occasion require his ballot. Be- 
sides, a living wage, the shortened labor day, and the 
principle of co-operation and profit-sharing are already 
beginning to affect every one no matter where he lives 
and serves. 

It hardly needs to be added that the farmer should be 
properly related to the highways of the institutions and 
boards of the Church if our rural Churches are going 
to be saved to us. Nothing better could happen today 


to every country Church than a Church paper in every 
home. ; 

Once more, the Lord’s ambassador should be as willing 
as He was to live and serve in Nazareth. Even His three 
years of matchless ministry our dear Lord chose to con- 
fine to Palestine, a little rural corner of the world. The 
country has always needed, and never more than today, 
pastors who will not think the country Church beneath 
their dignity and less than a man’s job, or as a mere 
stepping-stone to a city pulpit; but who will recognize in 
it one of the finest opportunities for service in the Kingdom 
of God. The country pastor cannot be too well trained, 
nor can he possibly be endowed with more brilliant quali- 
ties of intellect and leadership than his work requires. 
But above all else, what the country needs is a happy, 
contented, resident minister, who loves the song of the 
birds and the quiet woods and the cool, green lane, and 
can hear the voices of the flowers and babbling brooks 


and flowing streams and growing crops, and delights to - 


walk with God in the cool of the day and then to interpret 
Him to his eager, waiting people. 
Arendtsville, Pa. 


WHAT OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH? 


BY THE REV, J. LUCIAN _ROUSH 


What is the condition of and what should be done with 
our country Churches, those congregations which in the 
past have done so much to build up and strengthen our de- 
nominational life? Persons who are familiar, with the 


ES history of these.Churches will readily admit that they 
Sg have given freely of their most capable and best trained 
=z young people to furnish workers for city congregations. 


_-‘They have contributed liberally for the support and main- 
tenance of the institutions and the work ofethe Church. 


ee They have given many young men for the ministry, and 
a not a few of the present leaders in the Church have come 
from the rural districts. 

Is the life of these Churches slowly but surely ebbing 
-——s away? =And is the time approaching when they are in 


danger of becoming extinct? This seems to be the im- 
pression among many who are concerned about the future. 
Will their fears be realized? We trust not. 

It is true that many of our country congregations are 
not growing in numbers and that the services are not 
as well attended as in former years, before the auto- 


of amusement offered special inducements to pleasure 
seekers on the Lord’s Day, and while the Church was 
still the principal social center. But is the country Church 
the only one affected by these changed conditions? Does 
not the city Church suffer, only in a lesser degree, from 
the same disease? The fact of the matter appears to be 
_ that people in general are less interested in the Church 
service, and do not feel the need of the Gospel in their 
daily life. — ' 

Judged by what they are doing, the country Churches 


now than ever before. They pay larger salaries to their 
pastors and give more for benevolence than at any time 
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“What do we mean by the rural Church and what means 


the rural parish from.a distance and by way of contrast, 
who poses as an expert, or are we to make a survey 
‘to make our deductions from facts? Evidently 
il body of Interchurch Work and Federation 
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_ mobile came into use, and public parks and other places~ 


in Pennsylvania aré-more efficient and more wide-awake 


in their previous history. There are country congrega- 
tions that contribute as much for benevolence as they pay 
for home expenses. West Susquehanna Classis, which 
includes but few town Churches, is one of the leaders 
among the Classes in paying the apportionment. . The 
members of our country congregations have also given 
loyal support to the Government during the war. They 
responded readily and liberally to all of the appeals for 
‘contributions for the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other 
war purposes. . 

Conditions are not the same in all parts of the country, 
but in communities that are not overchurched it does not 
seem as if the country Church was in any immediate dan- 
ger of being abandoned. 

One of the tasks which the rural Church must evidently 
undertake before it can expect to build up its member- 
ship and restore the interest formerly taken in the ser- 
vices, and in which it ought to receive the co-operation 
of the entire community, is to make country life more 
attractive for young people, and to create social con- 
ditions which will be adequate to meet their needs. 

Places need to be provided where the young people 
can gather and find wholesome entertainment and amuse- 
ment; otherwise they will continue to leave their homes 
and seek the social pleasures of the city. The average 
country congregation can scarcely hope to accomplish such 
a work by herself, but if a community organization could 
be formed in which the farm and the home, the public 


school and the Church could be represented, and if all - 


would work together for their mutual welfare, much 
might be done to improve and elevate the life of the 
community, and to give to the Church a new impetus and 
a larger influence. 

Esterly, Pa. 


¥ ¥ Bee bet SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE RURAL CHURCH 
= BY THE REV. CHAS. A. BUTZ, PH. D. 


regards the latter as imperative, as is apparent from the 
program mapped out. 


This movement is significant, as 
it will assist us in getting the facts. In our study we 
must not forget that rural is a generic term and is de- 
pendent upon ethnic and geographical conditions, and, too, 
that what applies to the open country of New England 
has no bearing on those of East Penna. whatsoever. Hence 


we will restrict our study and observation to the phase 
of the rural Church as exemplified in Eastern Penna. 
Does the Church have a future here? 

We recognize that great changes have come along vari- 
ous lines to our rural communities within thé last decade. 
There has been a wonderful gravitation of population 
toward larger centers. Industrialism has developed at a 
tremendous speed and withdrew a large force of workers 
from rural enterprises. Vast aggregations or groups of 
people, hitherto engaged in agricultural pursuits in some 
form or other, are now numbered among those who believe 
in shorter hours and a fuller pay envelope and who leave 
the farmers to struggle as best they can. The Church 
naturally feels the effect of this mighty flux. Many a 
congregation has passed through a tremendous crisis; 
others are headed for the same trial. Invariably such 
crises prove blessings in disguise, as they may serve as 
crucibles whence richer and more refined products emerge. 
Some of the by-products of former periods are discarded 
and all the invested stock becomes working capital. 

Apropos, we dare tarry but a moment to call attention 
to the well-known fact that the rural Church has con- 
tributed richly to the grand and glorious history of our 
beloved Zion in the past and has furnished our city con- 
gregations with many of their leaders and the sinews 
of war. Has the loss thus sustained been beyond repair? 
Do we not find the law of the natural world operative 
in the Church—that nature strives to repair its own ruins? 
Truly when a Moses lays down his rod, a Joshua stands 
ready to fill his place. Though the workers cease, the 
work goes on. 

One of the singular facts of most of the rural Churches 
of yesterday was that they had on the list of membership 

names that represented urban population who, for a nom- 
inal sum, retained their burial rights and were regarded 
as members despite the fact that they had then real mem- 
bership in the city Church. This was a peculiar situation 
and as long as such persons supported the work of the 
rural Church, who would dare to raise a voice of protest! 
Two influences, however, have contributed to counteract 
this evil: the modern Classical apportionment system and 
the introduction of modern methods of Church finance. 
The rural Church has passed through a transition and 
lost many substantial members, it is true, but it also 
eliminated camouflage, as statistics demonstrate: 

In East Penna. Classis of 1909, the following was the 
status of the Moore Township Charge: Communicants, 
897; communed, 517; unconfirmed, 299; benevolence, 
$496. In 1919 we note the following: (following the 
same order, as also in the subsequent charges mentioned) 
742, 595, 312, $1199. Let us look at the Pleasant Valley 
Char ge—in 1909 we find—772, 
in 1919, we observe: 795, 535, 338, $054. 

Mt. Bethel Charge in 1909 reported: 501, 359, 130, 
$245; while in 1909 the data appear: 435, 343, 150, $——. 
Towamensing Charge (St. John and St. Paul) in 1909 re- 
ported: 531, 304, 267, $247. In 1919 these figures are 
noted: 499, 308, 247, $886. Farmersville Charge in 1909 
presented these: 622, 455, 170, $538, while in 1919 we 
observe the following: 613, 535, 209, $1,365. Plainfield 
Charge in 1909 shows 710, ‘470, ‘498, $390, while in 1919 
we note these figures : 802, 527, 555, $815. Shoenersville 
congregation in 1909 presented the following: 225, 137, 
97, $137, while in 1919 the following appear: 205, 150, 
135, $501. 

What ae these statistics, plus a survey, eat? 

1. That most congregations and parishes gained in 
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‘ wide-awake and progressive. 
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Union Churches are still too much of rival camps antag- 
onizing each other, though drawing water from the same 
spring, instead of co- operating for mutual helpfulness 
and benefit. Interference in denominational work is noted — 
in many Churches, to the harm of both congregations. The — 
duplex envelope as well as all modern methods for ag-— 
gressive work are taboo because of this antagonism. To — 
separate and construct two different Churches on the 
premises would be an economic waste and would be out” 
of harmony with the spirit of our day. Common sense, — P 
not bigotry and strife, must rule. q : 
2. Many of the rural congregations have passed through | : 
a building campaign. There are very few dilapidated 
Church buildings in East Penna. Classis. Some very im- *. i 
posing, substantial, modern structures have been erected — +9 
within the last few years. This shows that the people are — 
This means better Church 
attendance and better Sunday School work. ane el 
Bible Classes and Young Peoples’ Societies mean the de- 
velopment of the social qualities and arouse the spirit of 
co-operation and encourage the movement to make the — 
Church the ' ‘community center” and by enlarging its scope 
and purpose assist in spreading its influence upon all the 
various community relations and articulations. Beautiful, — 
substantial edifices, modern equipment, aggressive polic 
will mean a new Church life. Community prosperi 
reflected in the Church equipment and Church life. 
automobile, thus far, is simply a means. of conven 
instead of a conveyance of pleasure. 


‘modefn friend of rural Church folk must be providec to 


515, 380, $509, while ~° 


membership and perceptibly in communed and uncon- 


firmed members, despite the loss. A considerable advance 
has been made in benevolence, too. The Sunday Schools 
have not fallen back, but rather moved forward. Pastors’ 
salaries, it is true, do not yet feel the impetus of progress 
and enlightened giving, but there has been manifest an 
upward trend. The Union Church proposition and the 
large parishes are still interfering with intensive work. 


A solution for both must be found. Too many of our 


‘ ~ 


induce a man to buy his own farm will 


encourage and maintain Church attendance. 
3. Piety is by no means dead. Many parents 
take an interest in their children. The Junior Congregs 
is not needed in most rural Churches as the c¢ 
attend the regular Church services. The pastor doe 
need to seek and beg the young to join the Catechet 
Class. Thg step is natural. Confirmation does not 
“graduation” into adult life and away from Chur 
Sunday School, but establishes the young peop. 
firmly in the House of the Lord. This is a hope 
4. “Like priest like people.”” Where the pasto 
his leadership the congregation will follow. 
the future success depends on the pastor. S 
man doing pioneer work is handicapped, but Pata i 
faith invariably bring results. - : 
(a) Where the Church community cent 
stressed, the social is kept in the foreground an 
spirit of co-operation becomes a working proposii 
will function in practical results. This means the t 
ing and developing of spiritual potentiality by takir 
of the entire man. His vision must not exclu 


community needs an demands. The rural folk r 
recreation as well as the city folk. This may 
directed and moulded. { 

(b) Knowing rural needs and seeking to sati 
and correlate all the forces for the Kingdom i is 
to solve the problems of the rural Church. 

(c) Where there were live-wires as pas’ 
Churches contributed their quota to Red 
Loan drives, and war emergency ott 

5. Some observations : 

(a) Exchange of-members seems t 
practical plan to s Ive the Union. Chure 
the sweet’ Bye re \ 

(b) The ambitious young man must be enco 
take up farming. The rural credit system m 
plained and extended so that A may take ady 
it and get a start. kc 

(c) Retired factaeae living i in ae: city aren 
an asset to the ‘rural congregation. — 
every year are not very substantial face 
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families will prove a help to each other. 
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The new $400 
tractor will also prove a great benefit, 

(d) Rural congregations are not made up entirely of 
farmers. Villages spring up along trolley and steam rail- 
way lines on account of cheaper rent and cheaper cost 
of living. New industries and enterprises locate more 
and more in these communities for the same reason.# That 
means increased population and added interest and life 
for the rural Church. 


(e) Recent state laws assuring decent pay to teachers 
wil encourage and attract good teachers to rural districts. 
Rural free mail delivery has assisted materially toward 
quickening the intellectual pulse. The daily newspapers, 
the weekly and monthly periodicals, as well as the religious 
journals are being read in an ever-increasing number. 
Music and education are still encouraged. Thrift and 
economy abound. 


(f{) Rural communities must learn the secret of co- 
operation for mutual benefit and protection. Concentra- 
tion of forces,: intelligent direction and leadership will 
do wonders for these communities. All agencies for mu- 
tual benefit and protection must be enlisted for justice 
and uplift. The middle-man will become a mere memory 
in days to come. A united agricultural combination may 
prove a blessing or a menace. The rural Church must 
lead for positive good to society and State. 

Looked at from every angle, the rural Church presents 
a hopeful outlook for the future. The writer sees no 
reason for despair. True there may not be such great 
additions to membership as in the larger centers, but the 
rural congregation in these parts will continue to be a 


potent contributive factor of the Kingdom for years to™ 


come, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


APPRECIATING THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


BY THE REV. R. RAYMOND JONES 


To my mina there is no question before the Reformed 
Church today of greater importance than that of the 
country Church. When I use the term “country Church,” 
I mean the Church that ministers to the tillers of the 
soil, whose members are mostly farmers. These Churches 
are generally out in the open country. 

_ It has always seemed to me that the country Church 
has never received the sympathetic attention from the 
Church at large that it should have received. It was 
regarded as the reservoir from which the Church at large 
drew its supply of men for the ministry. The Church 


never realized that she was draining the country of its 
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of the supply came is failing her. 


best men, and sending them into the foreign field and 
into the cities, but reserving none for the rural field. The 
- whole trend of the Church through all its schools and 
- colleges and seminaries was away from the country. Now 
after all these years of draining, the source of supply 


seems to be running short. Let us bear in mind that 
in the past it is estimated that eighty-five per cent. of the 


ministers of all denominations came from the Mee coun- 


“ary. 
Today, and for some time, our Chen seems very 


much concerned about men for the ministry. Well she 


_ might, for the source from which eighty-five per cent. 
Yet, for some in- 
explicable reason, the Church has never thought it worth 


while to examine the source of supply. Our Church 


has not made a thorough study of the country Church. 


Other denominations, especially the Presbyterian and the. 


Methodist, are giving a great deal of attention to this 


_ question. A large part of the Centenary ingathering of 
the Methodist Church is to be sent into the rural com- , 


- munities wherever needed. 
The tendency in our Church in the past was to regard 


a pastor of a rural field, I mean the small rural field, 
as of a smaller calibre than the man who went into Home 


~ Mission work or into the Foreign Field. As a result the 


open country has had but few strong men laboring there 


for any length of time. Strong young men were gener- 


. ee challenged to some “larger” field, and as that was 


custom, they generally accepted the call. The country 
stor was left alone in his seclusion; ‘generally his salary 
is small, and he could not attend the general vacation 
erings of his more fortunate brethren.» You will not 
him on any of the boards of, our Church. Perhaps 


4 is not qualified. But it seems to me that in order 
that our boards might be fully. democratic at least one 


ral pastor should be found on every board. Our Re- 
f med Church is about fifty per cent. rural. 

id that. we have not yet reached low water 
esl Chapel: ¢ a: see spas evidence of a 


turn in the tide, but everything to the contrary. Country 


Churches are being abandoned one by one here and there, - 


without any increase in membership for those remaining. 
My observation and the testimony of other country pas- 
tors is that men workers in the Church are becoming 
increasingly hard to find. In country Churches men 
have well nigh dropped out of the choirs and but few 
men teachers are found in our Sunday Schools. 

Lest some one think that it is only the Church which 
is declining in the country community, let me tell you 
that the public school is in no. better condition. Some 
excellent authorities tell us that the public schools of the 
country are of a lower standard today than they were a 
generation or two ago. I have every reason to believe 


that to be the case. All country institutions have suf- 
fered. 


What is to be done? I offer these suggestions. 

First. Appoint a commission of capable men to make 
a thorough survey of large areas of rural communities. 

Second. Devise some method that will correct the 
over-churching in rural communities. This is a difficult 
task. The different denominations are not ready to sacri- 


fice denominational interests for community welfare. 


There are many places where the “give and take” method 
would aid in the Kingdom, but the Church members of the 

different denominations, ours included, would not agree 
tc any “give and take” plan. 


Third. The Churches of each denomination should he 


centralized. ‘There:are too many Church buildings of the | 
But how can con-: 


same denomination in a given area. 
ditions be changed when members pass a Church of their 
own denomination and drive two, three or four miles 
to attend the Church of their childhood, or to maintain 
their burial rights in the adjoining graveyard? 

Fourth. Let the Church through its colleges and sem- 
inaries direct the attention of strong young men to the 
country field. Let the country Church be placed on a 
par with the foreign field and the industrial centre, when 
young men are challenged to consecrate their lives to the 
holy ministry. What the country needs, says Dr. Earp 
in “The Rural Church Movement, is “to ‘plant some mar- 
tyrs in the country districts. I mean by martyrs men 
who are willing to be of no reputation, to live on a meager 
fare, and work hard to build up a spiritual domain in the 
rural communities to which they have been sent of God.” 
If young men want a hard task they will find it in the 
country Church. 


Fifth. Place all country charges receiving sustentation 
under the care of the Board of Home Missions or under 
the care Vd a Rural Commission, who shall examine each 
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case and determine whether a Church of our denomination 
is needed in that locality. If the Church is needed, give 
it adequate sustentation. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH: CONDITIONS AND NEEDS 


BY THE REV. J. C. SANDERS» 


Five years ago a survey of the Reformed Church was 
made by competent commissions. This report gave to 
the denomination the most definite information concerning 
itself up to that time. It revealed the fact that about 
50 per cent. of our membership was found in the rural 
Churches. In other words, one-half of our people be- 
longed to Churches located in towns of 2,500 or less or 
in the open country. Conditions since then have not 
changed radically. 

This article has to do with-the Church in the open 
country. It would be interesting to know exactly what 
percentage of our entire strength comes under this cate- 
gory. ; 

I. (Conprrions 

There are two conditions peculiar to Church life in the 
open country. First of all it is a fact that growing chil- 
dren attend the stated services in the rural Church. There 


is not the familiar, heart-breaking exodus of children,” 


the so-called “funeral procession” of the Church, at the 
close of the Sunday School hour. This habit of Church- 
going formed at the impressionable period is far superior 
to the-endeavor to “reform” the habit of non-attendance. 
The habit of Church- going is not ele a developed 
over night. 

Another condition, not so encouraging, is the constant 
defection in the ranks caused by removal to the towns 
and cities. In many instances the rural Church that holds 
its own, numerically, is very fortunate indeed. On the 
other hand, and nof to be overlooked, the very fact of 
making a definite contribution of religious life to a city 
congregation should and does react upon the congrega- 
tion making the contribution. The writer could cite dozens 
of rural congregations in three English Eastern Synods 
whose outflow of men to the ministry and of funds to 
various benevolent objects have been so marked that they 


THE RURAL CHURCH 


BY THE REV. WILBUR J. KOHLER 


The “country Church” occupies a unique position in the 
history of our denominational life. Our Church was dis- 
tinctively a rural Church and spent a large part of her early 
Home Mission activity in establishing congregations in 
rural communities. She was provincial to a large degree 
ai.d was slow to realize that the town, and not the country, 


was destined tu become the strategic religious center of the © 


When she did awaken to this truth she had 


denomination. 


well-nigh missed her great opportunity. But with the | 


dawn of a new day and a broader, clearer vision there 
came a change in her missionary activities, and greater 
efforts were put forth in towns and cities with the con- 
sequent result that the country Church—the Church 
“back home”’—became the “feeder” of the city Church. 
Now while the city congregation rapidly increased its mem- 
bership, the country ‘Church steadily diminished in num- 
bers, until it has become no longer a question of the rural 
Church holding her own, but in a number of cases it is 
a strenuous struggle on her part for bare existence. 

The “lure of the city” in many instances has been 


stronger than the “call from the land” and John and 


Mary have gone to the city because it held out greater 
opportunities. for adyancement—socially, educationally, 
industrially—than was offered by the ae and the” re 
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The country Church problem can be solved as soon aS 
the whole Church becomes sufficiently interested to study 
the situation, but not until then, 

Centre Hall, Pa. 


would bear the most critical comparison with the cit 
Churches. ‘ 
Moreover the average intelligence and devotion of the © 


or city. .In these days there aré very few congregations, 
either town or country, that are without at least one ~ 
college graduate, high school and other teachers ; and.) aa 
others who read and think. ae 


II. NEEps 


In view of the above the rural Church is deserving a 
a large consideration. The country Church is entitled — 
to the very best preaching and pastoral work possible. 
The country pastor should say to himself often, ‘ ve 
people have a right to the very best I can be to 
or do for them.” What infinite possibilities are res 
within preaching to growing boys and girls!) Wh 
immense opportunity is afforded by preaching to | 
ing among these same young people, to help 
right direction to their lives—that Hea may 
God and the Kingdom! 

Our rural Churches need also. to ee the Jar 


more cordial and Rahat Ronn “The 
point out, if he desired to or dared, to very 
sults of such visits in his rene charge du 
five -years.. 0%: 

Let no rural pace 1ooke upon; Shy fel 
to be developed for the Kingdom. Let no 
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The “foreign invasion” has 
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Hurs who are still to be found in every parish. 

The writer is convinced in his own mind that these 
conflicting forces must be brought together in some way 
and the Church made the community center of educational 

- and social, as well as religious activities. The Christian 
forces of every community must be federated in some 
way and a united front presented to the powers of evil 
that exist in the country as well as in the city. The 
writer has been working along these lines. The work 
is slow and hard and discouraging at times. The diffi- 
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culties seem almost insurmountable, but an occasional ray 
of light breaks through the clouds and always the Master’s 
“Lo J am with you” “blazes upon the horizon to stimulate, 
inspire and encourage. 

A united rural Church—what a beautiful ideal. It can 
be made into a happy reality through consecrated effort. 

When this blessed goal has been reached the problem 
of the rural Church will.be solved for our own as well 
as other denominations, 

Richlandtown, Pa. 


THE RURAL CHURCH PROBLEM = 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL H. DIETZEL, PH. D. 


Is the country Church actually losing ground or is it 
only apparently doing so, owing to the close pruning of 
the Church records? 

We all realize conditions are changing; there is change 
in all progress; populations are shifting; there is a trend 
cityward; and in some sections°the farms are deserted 
because the children go to the cities, and those who come 
to take their places are largely composed of a class not 
in sympathy with Protestant religion. As a consequence 
in some districts the country Church is losing ground; but 
the same is true of some of the city Churches, and where 

- similar conditions prevail they must relocate. 

In other rural communities the Churches are not only 
holding their own, but are gaining both in numbers and 
in efficiency. 

From time out of mind nations had their fountain head 
in rural life. _The inflow of new blood from the country 
_ to the city is essential to the very existence of our centers 
of popilation. 
_ Sad is the day for the Church at large, if it should 
ever come, when the death-knell is sounded for the little 
Churches that dot our hillsides and hamlets, for they 
have sent forth most of our leaders! More than four 
out of five of the ministers and missionaries of all de- 
nominations come from the country ‘Churches, and the 
greater part of our lay leaders come from the soil. 

But suppose the rural Church is losing ground. What 
is the remedy? If we know the cause we can the better. 
seek a cure. In all our problems and perplexities we 

realize that “Our help cometh from the Lord,’ and we 
~~ need light from heaven to be guided aright here upon 

earth. 
We also know that the people of the rural and urban 
- communities have the same problems, the same perplexities, 
the same hopes and aspirations, the same longings and 
_ desires that our forefathers had, and they want and need 
the same comfort and consolation of the Gospel. They 
are hungering for the same “bread of life,” and we as 
‘ministers are commanded to feed them. The minister is 
5 ‘the pivotal man—“like priest, like people’—and if he 
ceases to grow, his people will be fed on husks and grad- 
; vally starve. There are not a few who weep with Mary 
because “‘they have taken aS my Lord.’ 4 


re “aid we were to. go. over the entire list of the names of 

ates of our Church there is no doubt that we would 

find a Ete anaionty of: them have come from country 
ch 


ns. A great saaeuee 5: all ministers were e supplied 

- the country Church. | 
When a State has a distinctly productive source of 
y ¢ of any products, it needs, laws are enacted which 
for the best of care of them. It soon becomes | 
Sf ek individual £0. arcein ‘waste, de- | 
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We believe in advancement and in applying modern 
m thods to present-day conditions, and to interpret the 
Gospel to present-day needs; but the people must have 
a Gospel that comforts, strengthens and inspires. There- 
fore, let us as ministers preach a Gospel of hope and 
faith and love, and do good, faithful pastoral work, and 
apply modern common-sense business principles to present- 
day problems, whether our Jot is cast in country or city, 
and go forward in Christ’s name—and we have the as- 
surance that our labor is not in vain. 

One of the writer’s classmates some twenty years ago 
went to one of those decadent rural charges; he brought 
new life and awakened new hope among those people; 
the people found themselves; and today we have two 
flourishing charges served by two able ministers, each 
of whom receives more compensation than the combined 
charge paid its pastor, and the amount for benevolence 
has quadrupled. 

Let the country charge pay a living “wage” to its min- 
isters, and they will remain long enough to do work that 
Let them learn the joy of giving to God’s cause 
and His blessings shall abide with them. 

But what is the best method of preserving and pro- 
moting the welfare of these rural congregations which in 
the past have contributed so large a portion of’ their 
working force to the Church at large, and are now losing 
ground? 

Some ot these Churches ought to be endowed; some 
ought to receive sustentation; some ought to federate or 
affiliate with sister denominations—we are trying it out 
with two different denominations and watching the result 
with interest—and some ought to unite organically. We 
have been talking about eit a long time, and we have 
attempted it, and in every past instance it appeared to be 
the union of the “Lion and the Lamb”—we being the 
lamb inside of the lion in the end. Finally some of the 


decadent congregations ought to be abandoned, especially 


in overchurched communities. 

But the solution can and will be worked out to meet 
the peculiar needs of each congregation by those who 
must face the issue. Let us do our part well in the 
present tasks before us and the future will take care of 
itself. 

Pleasant Unity, Pa. 
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i ae THE PROBLEM OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
BY THE REV. CLARK W. HELLER 


-stroy or in any way use in an unconsecrated manner, 
the material that is absolutely essential in the running of 


the machinery of the State. It is a criminal act to tamper 


_ with the source of supply. The State forbids the pollu- 
tion of her streams. 


She spends thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars in the conservation of her forests. Thou- 
sands of high-salaried officers carefully inspect her cattle 
and hogs. Conservation and extreme care for every good 
source of ae is the policy of every nation of the 
Sore 
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Whether justly or ynjustly, the Church has often been 
accused of not keeping pace with the world in general 
in her industrial affairs and in- the governmental affairs 
of the different nations. 

The Church cannot continue to be a power in the world 
unless she gets all the men possible for the ministry. 
Especially does this apply to the present rate at which 
men are entering the service of the Church as ministers. 
For this reason she will be well repaid if she exercises 
the best care and most encouragement possible for this 
rich source of supply, the country Church. But this is a 
far more difficult problem than simply to enact laws. 
The existence and continuation of the country Church 
depends entirely upon a willingness of all denominations 
to lay less stress upon denominationalism. That means that 
in a small community where there are eight Churches 
each having a membership of sixty and all eight min- 
isters starving, there should be two Churches. This would 
give persons a choice of two types‘of religion and each 
minister could be paid a living salary. The problem of 
too many Churches among a scattered population, though 
difficult, must be solved. Increased cost in living will 
absolutely demand this. A minister can no longer live on 


-an acre of ground and $600.* The unwritten law of the 


Church ought to make it illegal for a Church to con- 
tinue business with a dozen members and practically no 
hope of increasing, when all the while there are six other 


other Church in town, they will be willing to do that 
primary business of the Church as efficiently as possible. 
They probably do know this now, but do not yet know 
it strongly enough to will and act. Once they know 
that the distinctive work of the Church is that of estab- 
lishing the Kingdom on earth, distance, weather and bad 
roads will not decrease Church attendance or membership. — 
Farmers get to town often. Nothing interferes if they — 
know there is something going on there. We must edu- 2s 
cate them to understand that whengver there is Church, 
there is something of importance going on in town. Then, — 
too, the minister should be sure to see to it that at every — 


service there is something of importance going on in 
Church. 


Then, too, the farmer needs to be educated as to eco- 
nomic conditions. The city man feels at once the stress aa 
of a panic and high prices. The farmer is in a haven 
of refuge in panic times. He can live on indefinitely, — 
practically secluded from society if necessary. The city 
man has no such chance. The country man must be So 
shown that he is getting more for his products and that 
a dollar goes only half as far as it once did. When he is 
shown this he is not slow to see that the minister need Be 
more money to live. 

Less emphasis upon denominationalism in the country 
a clearer understanding of the real business of the Churel 


Churches in the immediate vicinity. 


The remedy to be applied to this disease common in 
When a man sees 
When men are taught that pri- 
marily the business of their Church is to bring the King- 
dom into their community and not to get ahead of an- 


country communities is education. 
right he will do right. 
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THY FRIEND 


I am thy friend through good report and 
alt; 
‘Through loss of fortunc, trouble, grief 
and pain, 
Through days of sunshine, and in storm 
and rain; s 
Thy joy shall be my joy,’ my heart shall 
thrill 
With sadness for thy woe; my eyes shall fill 
With tears to soothe thy grief; oh, : 
would fain 
All thy perplexing cares unravel plain; 
Success, or failure, I am thy friend still. 
If thou through humian weakness err, if 
shame. 


Be of thy portion, fickle fortune grown, ~ 


The world forsake thee, be thou not east 
down; 
For come what will, I still shall be the 
same, 
As changeless as the sea unto the end, 
Through all eternity I am thy friend. 


—Henry Coyle 


ANDREW CARNEGIE—A PENNSYLVA- 


NIAN WITH VISION 
By Hon. John Wanamaker 


From his early boyhood, amid poverty, 
with no one to lift or lead him, he stood 
upon his own feet and stepped out into the 
path nearest to him, climbing upward year 
by year until he made his way. 

Born in Scotland, by his own words that 
he often said to people, ‘‘starting poor, 
with nobody *6 lean on, with a cheerful 
spirit he did the best he could as oppor- 
tunity offered.’’ i 


answers them all. 


Fair fel, Pa. 


From the bleak days of a little village | 
in Scotland, this ambitious boy whistled his 
way from an office boy to become a tele- 
graphic expert, and, with remarkable vis- 
ion, saw in the infant iron and steel in- 
dustries his opportunity. His own city and — 
State became known all over the world for 
the sagacity, foresight, public spirit and 


patriotism, of which the crowning example © 


is the Hall of Peace at The Hague, which 
will ever stand as a testimonial of a great 
mind and a true heart. — 

Pennsylvania and its two great cities of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh make very lit- 
tle of their -great men. 

Jt is fair to say, and people will gen- 


erally admit, that the Pennsylvania Rail-— 
road, its needs discovered by Thomas A. 


Scott, was wonderfully developed by the 


genius of Alexander J. Cassatt, whose capa- 


ble sons are still making the name of Cas- 
satt to be remembered in this city. 


Tt was Andrew Carnegie who believed 
that the railroad bridges should be built” 
of steel instead of wood, and that the 


arches of the bridges could be safely ee 
of conerete. 


Mr. Carnegie’s life was a march of Dro: 


gress and his generosity was only a meas- 
ure of his great heart of sympathy for 


education and whatever benefited the wel-— 


fare of human beings. He | continually 
leaped forward and ahead of Brea. gx gies 
ments. . 


In the gallery of Pennsylvania’s oe. 


men we must pines, first. the Sees 


street, now known pene 
The asic! citizen of his 


and an understanding of economic conditions, it 
are the things the country Church people need. Edu 


no royal road to the solution of the problem of the co ¢ 
try Church. It means work. But it can be done. — 3 
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But education requires time. There 


jamip Franklin, who died in, this | € 
whose tomb is in the old Quak 
yard at Fifth and Arch streets. 

Benjamin Rush, David Rittenh 
eral George G. Meade, General 
Curtin, John F. Hartranft, Jere 
Thaddeus Stevens, George F. Ba 
among a few great.names that th 
paragraph can put before you. 

President Woodrow Wilson wo 

come the counsel and support of 
such men in the present great pery 
‘that surround him. 

There are still left some of the 
the noble fathers of the i ) 
who should not be forgotten. 

In many respects Penns; ylva 
greatest of the 48 States, snd et 


Bl err oun: HOPE. 
The law that rules the sate 0 
Our compass through 


cl ob 


‘ The one Suro Tight, t me 
The one firm base 
The rone firm paras 
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UNCLE HEZEKIAH STORIES 
By the Rev. Dr. George E. Huntley 


UNCLE HEZEKIAH JINES THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL 


“Randy Ann!’’ called Unele Hezekiah, 
““Randy Ann! Come quick and see if my 
necktie is on straight. Here’s a purty gal 
comin’ up the walk and like as not sho’s 
comin’ to sce me,’’ 

‘<Don’t you worry,’’ replied his sister, 
““T never saw the time yet when you didn’t 
look as though you had jest stepped out 0’ 
a bandbox. Wonder who thet gal is. Some 
agent, probly.’’ 

But the visitor had aaiwe to sell, and, 
very much to his surprise, she had come 
to see Uncle Hez. In she walked, good to 
look upon, with her golden hair and clear 
blue eyes; good to listen to, with her 
friendly voice and merry little laugh. 

Edith Stardale was one of the girls who 
fit. She was exactly in place wherever 

. she went, whether it was in the most mag- 
nificent mansion or the humblest cottage. 
She was genuinely interested in everybody 
and therefore everybody was cheered and 
helped by her presence. 

‘Wow do you do, Aunt Randy Ann,’’ 
she cried, giving the old lady a hug and a 
kiss. ‘‘And the top of the morning to 
you, Uncele.’’ 

5 The faces of the invalid and his devoted 

____ sister shone with delight. 

2  _£*Well, well, WELL,’’ the old man ex- 
claimed, «this is our Edith, come out for 
a - a morning eall!’’ 

~“*No,’’ said the girl, ‘‘I’ve come out on 

Dusiness, very important business. There’s 

something that I want you to do, both of 

7 you.’’ 

» Tl do it,’’ said Uncle Hezekiah, ‘‘and 
I’m purty sure Randy will. What is it? 
_ Want us to Bie you a thousand dollars 
apiece??? 

_ -**Not a cent,’’ laughed’ Edith. 
: you both to join our Sunday School.’’ 
"The man in the wheel chair looked puz- 

ok," ziled. 

9 ‘¢ Min’t you a little cruel, Edith? Ain’t 
you fergittin’ a little somethin’? Bless 
your heart, child, I guess I’d like to jine 

thet Sunday School. But, child, it’s nigh 

twenty year sence I've seen the Donnbury 
post office, let alone the Donnbury Church.’’ 

“No, sir, I’m not forgetting a thing. 

You see we have a new department in our 

aaa a home department, just for the 

benefit of the people who are never -able 
to get to our regular sessions. I’m to be 

; - the superintendent. And, of course, I want 

you and Aunt Randy Ann for the very 

first members.’’ ; 

‘£4 home department! 

Well, if thet ain’t an idee! «What do you 
think of that, Randy,—you and me jinin’ 
the Sunday School! Well, I guess, praps! I 
_ guess it won’t take us long to decide. Why, 

IT ain’t jined anythin’ since I was ’nitiat~ 

ed into the Odd Fellers, and thet was fore 

I had a gray hair in my head. Me, Heze- 

_ ‘kiah Hitchins, a real, sure nuff member of © 

he Sunday School! "paith, you’re a full- 

blooded angel, thet’s what.’’ 

The good man could hardly contain him- 
self for delight. 

“‘Randy, ‘she looks like the Stardales, 

fats con? she? Kinder ornamental, they 

But I guess she’s got some of her 

Ges git-up-an’-git, though. A home 

epartment! Now, gal, tell us jest what 

means.’’ 

15s ‘ell, you see, Uncle Hez, this is a big 

O” vement, all over the country anid in all 
te eee And no Chureh is up- 


“fT want 
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x 
ear aoe the school. I shall 
pu a certificate of membership and a 
( Th Gass will 


Now do tell! .° t%9, Randy Ann.’’ 


peed cae the sxtilet His eat akioe? sere laine. 


in three months I will come out with your 
lesson quarterlies and will get your reports 
of what you have studied, and if you want 
to make an offering I will take that at the 
same time.’’ 

“*T do thet,’’ he interrupted. 

“*You will study the lesson every week, 
thé same lessons that other home depart- 
ment members are using all over the Unit- 
ed States. And then, some time, we shall 
have a home department social and the 


. men will come in their autos and just make 


you get in and ride to the parish house.’’ 
**T wont have to dance, will [?’’ 
‘*No, but you will have to shake hands 


* with allsthe other home department people, 


folks that you haven’t seen for years. And 
then, another time, we will have what you 
will like better still, a home department 
Sunday, and you will be taken to Church 
to hear one of the Doctor’s good sermons. 
Isn’t it just great??? 

“‘Put my name right down,’’ said Uncle 
Hezekiah, ‘‘and put Randy Ann’s right 
down beside it. Yes sirree. Why, this 
makes me feel like a young boy again. Yes 
sirree!’’ 

It was a happy group, and it would be 
hard to say which of the three was the 
happiest. 

‘“Where are you goin’ from here? Who 
are to be our feller-members?’’ 

‘‘Well, there are some folks who are 
not very well, and some who have no horses 
and live too far away to walk to Church, 
and some who have to work on Sunday. 
There will be forty home department mem- 
bers to start with, I’m sure. I’m going 
over to see Miss Brightwood to-day.’’ 

‘‘Ho, ho! Goin’ over to get Polly, are 
you? Well, it’s a nice walk—I used to 
take it ’bout seven nights a week oncet. 
I hope you’ll get Polly. I didn’t. There 
was jest two reasons; one was her pa and 
the other was her ma. And now I’m old 
bach and she’s a ‘maiden lady.’ Yes, sir, 
I want to belong to the same Sunday 
School as Polly.’’ 

‘*Now, who’s thet comin’? The min- 
ister! Well, blessin’s never come singly. 
Walk right in, parson. I’ve somethin’ to 
tell you. This is a big day fur me. I’ma 
member! I’ve jined! I ain’t an outsider 
any more! Little Edith, our little Edith, 
why she’s done me more good than a whole 
drug store. The home department’s the 
thing fur me.’’ 

The old man looked at the ceiling a 
moment and then began to sing softly, 
‘‘There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, like 
the wideness of the sea.’’ 

‘«Exeuse me, friends,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve 
just got to sing. It’s my heart gettin’ the 
best of me. You’d better tune up a little 


MORNING! 


'.Morning to the old world— 
The top of it to you! 
_ Miles and miles of sunny smiles— 
You’re sure made over new! 
Morning!—in the-highest,— _ 
The top of it to you! * 


Morning to the old world! 
~You’re sure on dress review! 
The storm is past, i 
Heayen’s peace at last 

From windows of the blue! 
Morning!—in the highest,— 

The top of it to you! ‘ 

Frank L. Stanton in the ae ‘Atlanta Con- 

stitution, ’’ 


MAKTOOB AND = MASTER 


By Murvill C. Hutchinson 


Alan Seegar kept his rendezvous with 
death. They found him, with a smile on 
his face, dead in No Man’s Land. Why 


He dug up a piece of aluminum from a 
shell that had just killed a conirade. He 
melted it, cast it into a ring and then bade 
a Turco engrave thereon, in Arabic, the 
mystie word ‘‘Maktoob.’’ 


‘“Maktoob!’’ ’tis written 
think, 
These children of the desert, who 
From its immense expanses drink 
Some of its grandeur too. 


Maktoob, fate hath decreed; fate needs 
but a grain of sand to make a world; fate 
hath ordained for you weal—or is it’ woe? 
Very well, why worry? The plan is pre- 
destinated. It is ‘‘Maktoob.’’ 

This, however, is to be remembered as a 
part of Maktoob. After your only passage 
through the ebon doors you will meet of 
those, who have gone before, ‘‘the mighty, 
the elite,’’ who according to your record 
will acclaim you as their kin or spurn you 
from their board. 

Hence, Life or Death, take whichever 
comes and do not cringe or worry. The 
one debases—the other is folly. So Seegar 
believed. Therefore the smile. The shrap- 
nel’s storm of iron caused his comrades to 
crouch and tremble, put young Alan smil- 
ed. He thought of himself as a conscript 
of destiny, so why should he worry? 

“‘T got mine—the one with my name on 
it at Chateau-Thierry. When yours comes 
you must stop it. It was made for you. 
If it kills you it does not matter. You 
have already» died—all except the ‘actual 
‘going west.’ If yours does not come you 
are not hurt, so why worry, Maktoob!’’ 

Did the Master believe in Maktoob? In 
a way he did. Yet fate to Him was not 
blind force given to strange pranks. The 
Master personalized it and named it 
**Love,’’ ‘*God.’’ The birds and the lilies 
do not want for food. Your heaveniy 
Father, who provideth for them, knoweth 
your needs. Seek purity; seek peace; hun- 
ger and thirst for righteousness, and ye 
shall find Him and be satisfied. 

Men need the Master’s interpretation of 
Maktoob. Our creeds have fared badly in 
the trenches. Cathedrals and isms have 
been shot full of holes. But a great hear- 
ing is in store for 'Christianity.—Christian 
Evangelist. 


So they 
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OUR LITTLE PET 


We have the sweetest little girl 
That ever you did see; 

As bright and happy, and as fair 

_ As ever she can be. 


Her eyes are black as any crow’s, 
And always full of fun, 

And sparkle so with love and joy 
Your heart is fairly won. 


Her lips are like the cherry ripe, 

_ And taste to us more sweet; 

And the pure rapture of a kiss 
Is as when brooklets meet. 


Her hair is like a bunch of wheat, 
Kissed by the morning sun, 

Just as the god of day begins 
His golden race to run. 


Her voice is to our listening ears 
As music soft and sweet, 

The echo of whose gentle tones 
Is touched by little feet. 


Her ways are cute, and roguish, too, 
And take the heart by storm, 

While all the fountains of her life 
Are pure and sweet and warm. 


Our Father! keep this treasure dear, 
Beneath Thy she}tering wing, 

‘And let her little hands unto 
The Roek of-Ages cling! 


—Henry A. Lavely 
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TRAVEL STORIES FOR THE YOUNG 
FOLKS 


Our Summer Home 


Rangeley Lake House, 
Rangeley, Maine, July 3rd. 
My dear Little Stay-at-Homes: 
The summer homes are called ‘‘cot- 


tages,’’ but indeed, they look almost like 
palaces with their beautifully furnished 
rooms and wide piazzas. Here on the hotel 
grounds, they are provided with service 
and meals by the hotel. So, on reaching 
ours, the maid had everything in readiness 
and the gardener had all our flowers -plant- 
ed on the trim, shorn lawn. And some of 
the choicest ones were already in bloom. 
A cozy corner on the east piazza with 
hammock, rockers, books and magazines 
looked inviting; and on entering the liv- 
ing room, a big, life-sized deer head above 
the mantelpiece over the hearth, greeted us 
a hearty ‘‘ Welcome.’’ 

Just think, my dears, we are 1,511 feet 
above sea level. At such an elevation, 
hay fever germs cannet flourish. The air 
is clear and bra¢ing and is saturated with 
ozone from the great spruce forests that 
stretch away in an unbroken wilderness 
for hundreds of miles to the north. The 
hotel grounds are on an elevated slope 
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for children’s paper doll parties on rainy 
days. : 
The village lies beyond the golf links to 
the north and west. Yhe boardwalk ex- 
tends there alomg the driveway, or it can 


be reached by a little foot bridge, which. 


is built across the lake. It looks very 
pretty and quaint from here. Thé houses 
are all of frame and most all one style, 
painted white or very light. 

Just opposite the casino to the north 
are the tennis courts, while the golf links 
extend back of us and off in the distance 
beyond a little rolling slope to thé east 
and south extending to the lake. To the 
east is a marshy piece of ground, with 
many large, white bowlders scattered over 
it. In front of the cottage is the prettiest 
group of white bireh trees. On this slope 
the grass is not kept trimmed as on the 
greens, and it is literally covered with 
white daisies, buttereups and wild straw: 
berries. The strawberries grow every- 
where in abundance, but especially in these 
grass patches are the big, sweet, lucious 
ones. July—amd only the strawberries 


. Tipe! = 


forming ‘‘Marble’s Point’? with the lake 


on three sides insuring cool ‘breezes and 
absolute freedom from flies and mosquitoes. 
Thus the nights are cool and sleep-indue- 
ing. The water w2 use comes from the 
Rangeley Mineral Springs. 


Free! Not even a. fence separates us 
from the great extent of golf links en- 
circling us at a distance and extending to 
the lake and hotel on the southwest. As I 
gazed over that brceud expanse of green and 
across that sheet of water with its back- 
ground of endless trees that rose high, 
higher, highest to the sky line way beyond, 
I thought it was the cleanest and quietest 
spot of God’s country. No dusty roads! 
No smoky railroads—not even a street car 
line in sight! 


Between us and the hotel to the west 
lay another cottage and the casino, so we 
have just a nice little walk to the Lake 
House for our meals. Rangeley Lake House 
is-a long, long building nearly encircled 
by broad verandas, which affords almost a 
thousand running feet for promenades. The 
outlook from three sides of the house is 
onto the lake, while the fourth looks to- 
ward the casino, the golf links and the 
village. The veranda on this side is the 
village veranda, while the other one is 
ealled the lake veranda, 


A sun parlor forty feet long and forty 
feet wide is-the focal center on the days 
of storms, which, sometimes, are very ter- 
rific in this section. It is also the center 


This is the children’s wildest delight. 
But, indeed, we cannot stay far behind 
that jolly crowd. Their little curly heads 
just peep through the tall daisies as they 
stoop to pick the berries. Of course they 
see who can get the most and their merry 


Rangeley Lake House 


voices ring through the air with laughter. 
They asked me to make up some rhymes 
for them to sing, when one of the boys 
chimed in with, ‘‘Everywhere you go you 
find a strawberry.’? Then they all hit 
upon different words and tunes, so you can 
imagine what our first concert in the open 
was like. 

Doesn’t this sound like ‘‘Fairyland,’?’ 
my dears? To-morrow is the Fourth of 
July—the first traditional day at the Lake 
House. 


Au revoir, my dears, 
8. Elizabeth Landis 
(To be continued) 


A DIFFERENCE 
By Elizabeth Macpherson 


Oh, yes, I’m satisfied with what 
My neighbors think of me; 
It’s just my daily actions, 
My veneering, that they see. 


But in the workshop of my soul, 
Where lasting things are made, 

I’ve thoughts and motives that are not — 
Always on “dress parade.” ‘ 


And here it is, by night and day, 
The Lord looks in to see; . 
And I am not so satisfied 
With what He thinks of me. 


last he came from a room up stairs where 


because they delight in creatures, n 


TRUSTING GOD IN THE DARK 


Walter, a little boy of five years, timid > 
and afraid of the dark, read upon the wall 
of a home this passage of Roriptatey ‘* Pore © 
fect love casteth out fear.’’ s 

‘«What does that mean, mamma?’? 


And the ‘mamma explaiffa: Te you * 
love God our Father with all your heart, — 
you will trust Him always to care for yo 
and believe that He will, so that you w 
not be afraid of anything anywhere.’? 


At eveniig hour, before lamps weré 
lighted, and it was growing dark, Walter 
was missing, and he stayed some time. At 


A 


iy 


~ 


he had been staying alone in the dark. — 
Throwing his arms around his mother’s 
neck, and kissing her, he said, ‘‘Mamma, 
now I know that perfect love "casteth out 
fear; for I have been alone in the dark 
and I am not afraid.’’—Exchange, ~ 


‘‘And how is your husband, Aun 
Sarah?’’ asked the employer of an ol 
colored woman whose ‘‘ole man’’ was f 
ever taking to his bed on one pretext 
another. ‘‘Porely, suh,’’ answered the 
woman. ‘‘He was gittin’ along fust- 
for a while, but-now the doctor says” 
got de convalescence. Christian 
deavor World. 


These impious ones eae in’ 
longing after something to gratify th 
yearnings, yet madly rejecting that whic 
alone can bring them to their Rese 
not by exhaustion but by attainment. 
weary themselves out in vain travail 
out reaching their blessed consumm 


the Creator. They want to trave 
ation, trying all things one by one, 1 
than think of coming to Him who 
of all. And if their utmost longin 
realized, so that they should have 


then the same law of their desir Ww 
make them contemn what they had, 
restlessly seek Him whom they still 
that is God Himself. Rest is in Him 
Man knows no peace in the world. 

has no disturbance when he is with 
Bernard of Clairvaux. 


ST F a 
LINCOLN ’S DILIGENCE» Bs 

Abraham Lincoln was never busy | 
aimless way. He set some wor 
before him, and then commanded 
and his time and work toward it 
cutting wood he had a book wit 
his resting moments were spent ‘ 
His college of law was often 
the family wood pile. One day, 

ing his body, he was sitting | 
with a pati book on his knees 
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treading. A pompous squire was passing 


by and saw him. He stopped and called 
out: ‘‘Hello, Abe, what! studying law? 
Do you expect to be President some day???’ 

‘“Don’t know,’’ said Lincoln, ‘‘but I am 
going to get ready for anything God may 
have for me to do.’’—Western Christian 
Advocate. 


LET LOVE CONTROL 
Health 


Desire to be well, vital, cheerful, serene. 

Breathe slowly and full; breathing in 
from God’s great universe of love; breath- 
ing out your vision and desire. 

Exercise reasonably, in the open air if 
possible. 

Drink pure water freely. 

Eat wholesome food es in limited 
quantities. 

‘Take ample sleep, during ais of dark- 
ness. 


Happiness 


‘Cherish grateful adoration of God for 
' His providential care, and worship Him in 
sincerity. 
Express loving devotion to Christ as the 
indwelling presence of God. 
Appropriate the Holy Spirit of love as 
divine vitality, as the bread that cometh 
= down from heaven, 
= Entertain loving thoughts of good will 
toward all. 


Be affectionate toward friends. Have 
abounding faith in love. ; 
See only good in others.. Try and be 


- good oneself. 
Radiate enjoyment and expectance. 
Look upon that which seems evil, and 
_ painful as incomplete, the raw material for 
~ some coming good. 
use ‘Delight in harmony and beauty, both 
_ natural and artistic. 
Cherish visions and hopes of dearer inti- 
_-macies. ‘ 
Always remember that the self you de- 
sire to be is more present and real than 
the passing body. 


Prosperity 


Think clearly, desire wisely, decide defi- 
. nitely, act promptly. 
—s« Decide first of all that-what you do shall 
benefit others. 
- Have more faith in spiritual forces than 
in physical ways and means. 
Understand that richness of life is more 
to be desired than riches. 
Visualize some goal, not too near at 
hand. 
- Constantly desire for wisdom to reach 
this goal. — 
Expect to succeed, and plan accordingly. 
Be industrious, not fussy; active, not 
nervous; cheerful, not anxious. 
Look upon the day’s work as a delight, 
to be enjoyed minute by minute. ~ 
-— -Radiate courage, good will, and affection. 


a SN 


“coworkers. —Good News. 


re ‘ LOOK PLEASANT 


And it’s hard for us all to be good. 
are sure, now and then, to be lonely, 
we don’t always do as we should. 
patient is not always easy, 

te To -be cheerful is much harder still. 

_ But at least we can always be pleasant, 
%. make up our minds that we will. 


d it pays. every time to be kindly, 

; pateese ‘ou feel worried and blue; 

‘If you smile a - the world and look cheerful, 
e world will soon smile back at you. 
o brace up and look pleasant, 
how Tong you are down. 

} Secor lage 


Appreciate, assist, and encourage your 


We can ‘not, of course, all be handsome, | 


INTERESTING CARNEGIE LETTER 


Hon. Wm. R. Barnhart, of Greensburg, 
Pa., one of the best known elders of the 
Reformed Church, was-the guest of the 
late Andrew Carnegie at the Highland 


_ home of the great steel king, Skibo Castle, 


Dornoch, Sutherland, Scotland, in 1905, 
when Mr. Barnhart was touring Europe. 
He was very graciously received and took 
occasion to thank Mr. Carnegie for his 
gift of the beautiful pipe organ to the 
Second Church of Greensburg. Mr. Car- 
negie gave many interesting reminiscences 
of his visits to Greensburg as an employee 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and his 
guest was delighted to diseover that the 
motto adopted by the ‘‘Laird of Skibo’’ 
for all his fine libraries was really a 
‘¢Greensburg inspiration.’ oo 

Mr, Carnegie presented Mr. Barnhart 
to Mirs. Carnegie and their daughter, who 
was then a bright little girl. The Greens- 
burg man had but one short-hour to stay 
and Mr. Carnegie made the most of the 
visit. The visitor was taken about the 
beautiful castle and shown the wonderful 
building. Seeing the motto inscribed over 
the library, Mr. Barnhart made inquiry 
concerning it, and the story was related 
by Mr. Carnegie in the following letter, 
written with pen and in Mr. Carnegie’s 
own legible handwriting, signed and pre- 
served now as a Sa keepsake. It is 
as follows: 


“«Skibo Castle, Dornoch, Sutherland. 


The first grand house I ever was invited 
to spend Sunday in was that of Will A. 
Stokes, of Greensburg, Pa. I was then, I 
think, seventeen. 

I admired his grand library. Upon a 
marble ‘book,’ centre of fire place arch, 
there was carved these words from Bacon: 


‘He that cannot reason is a fool; 
He that will not, a bigot; 
He that dare not, a slave.’ 


I have dared to reason and reject all 
that it disapproves and to follow only 
‘the judge within,’ conscience, the pro- 
duct of Divine reason. 


Andrew Carnegie 


To W. R. Barnhart, Esq., of Greensburg, 
Pa., who has kindly called upon me this 
morning and asked me to copy the words. 


Skibo Castle, July 1, 1905.7? 


PSALM I 


Blest is the man who walks not wicked 
ways, 


Nor standeth in the path that sinners 


praise, 

Nor sitteth anywhere the scoffer stays; 

But in the Law of God is his delight, 

And o’er His Law he ponders day and 
night. — 


He shall be like a river-planted tree, 
That in its season doth its burden bear; 
Whose leaves also shall ever verdant be, 
And whatsoe’er he’ doth shall Prosper 
fair. 


But with the wicked men it ts not so, 


For they are like the chaff, wind-driven to 


and “fro. 


The wicked, therefore, shall not stand be- 
fore the judgment seat, 

Nor in the gath’ring of the just shall sin- 

ners set their feet; 

For to the Lord is known the way the 
righteous walketh free, 


But all the ways of wicked men shall per- 


ish See i 
Sat —Donala A Fraser _ 
er reat a Ra Sh Church = 


THE FRIENDS 
. By James W. Foley 


I called him John; he called me Jim; 
Nigh fifty years that I-knowed him 
An’ he knowed me; an’ he was square 
An’ honest all that time, an’ fair. 
id pass him mornin ’s goin’ down 
The’ road or drivin’ into town, 
An’ we’d look up th’ same old way, 
An’ wave hand an’ smile an’ say: 

‘* *Day, John!’ 

ee Day, Jim!’? 


I guess you don’t real often see 
Such kind of friends as him an’ me; 
Not much on talkin’ big; but Bay, 
Th’ kind of friends that stick an’ stay, 
Come rich, come poor, come rain, come 
shine, 
Whatever he might have was mine 
An’ mine was his; an’ we both knowed 
It when we’d holler on th’ road: 
‘*How, John! ’? 
“‘How, Jim!?? 


An’ when I got hailed out one year 
He dropped in on me with that queer 
Big smile, upon his way to town, 
An’ laid two hundred dollars down, 


“An’ says: ‘‘No int’rust, understand; 


Or no note!’’? An’ he took my hand 
An’ squeezed it; and he druv away 
’Cause there wa’n’t nothin’ more to say: 
«*S’long, John! ’? 
“S’long, Jim!’? 


An’ when John’s boy came courtin’ Sue 
John smiled, am’—well, I smiled some, too, 
As though things was a-comin’ out 
As if we 2d fixed ’em just about, 
An’ when Sue blushed an’ told me—why, 
I set an’ chuckled on th’ sly; 
An’ so did John—put out his hand— 
No words but these, y’ understand: = 
‘*Shake, John! ’? 
*‘Shake, Jim! ’? 


An’ when Sue’s mother died, John come 
An’ set with me; an’ he was dumb 
Ag fur as speech might be concerned; 
But in them eyes of his there burned 
A light of love an’ sympathy 
An’ ‘frien ’ship you don’t often see. 
He took my hand in his that day 
An’ said—what else was there to say: 
Elo, John?) 
“Elo, Jim!?? 


Somehow th’ world ain’t quite th’ same 
To-day! Th’ trees is all aflame 
With autumn, but there’s somethin’ gone—- 
Went out of life, I guess, with John. 
He nodded that ol’ grizzled head 
Upon th’ pillar of his bed, 
An’~ whispered: ‘‘Some time!—Under- 
stand?’’ 
(a3 "By, John!?? 


“© By Jim!?? —Ex. 


_ THE WEATHER 


Ruskin wrote well when he expressed: 
himself thus: ‘‘Sunshine is delicious; 
snow is exhilarating; there is no such 
thing as bad weather—only different kinds 
of good weather.’’ The heat in its season,. 
and the cold in its time, are just what we 


need. Grumbling with the weather makes . 


neither it nor ourselves any better or 
more comfortable. We have the right to 
smile and be glad all the time. We once 
knew a fine old Christian who remarked, 
when commiserated upon his being drip- 


ping wet, from a sudden heavy rainfall, - 


“Why, at my age I am grateful that 1 
have any weather at all!’’—Ex. . 


The distillers would do well to invest 
what they have left in government bonds. 
instead of in law suits, ee Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 
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CALENDAR 


Missionary Conferences: 

Mission House, near Plymouth, Wis., 
August 18 to 25. 

Y. W. ©. A., Indianapolis, Ind., August 
27-31. 

Anniversaries: 

Bethany Orphans’ 
Pa., August 28. 

Hoffman Orphanage, 
August 28. 


Home, Womelsdorf, 


Littlestown, Pa., 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. S. C. Hoover, from Shippensburg, 
Pa., to P. O. Box No. 292, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 


Next week the ‘‘Messenger’’ will issue 
its annual Orphans’ Home Number, always 
of so much interest to our friends. 


The Highth Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Rev. J. H. String, pastor, is being ex: 
tensively improved and repaired. 


As a beginning of the community work 
advocated by Rev. J. M. Newgard, Zwingle, 
Towa, has opened a cominunity playground. 

Rev. W. W. Rowe, of Hickory, N. C., 
will deliver the opening address at Catawba 
College on September 4. 

We are to have a ‘‘School Number’? and 

‘“*Harvest Home Number’’ in September. 
But every number must be worth while. 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert F. Reed, of Free- 
mansburg, Pa., have been enjoying the 
occan breezes at Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Rev. Dr. and Mrs, E. W. Lentz, of Ban- 
gor, are spending vacation days in 
Schwenksville, Pa. 

Rey. Dr. Seott R. Wagner, of Reading, 
spoke at the Welcome Home celebration in 
honor of the returned soldiers in Monument 
Park, Lebanon, Pa. 

Rey. I. M. Beaver, of Reading, preached 
ably in Spring City, Pa., Church on August 
10. The pastor, Rev. Dallas R. Krebs, was 
on vacation in Hanover, Pa. 

There was an average attendance of 53 
in the vacation school in Gary, Ind., Rev. 
J. M. Johnson, pastor, with 31 in the Lin- 
coln Branch. This is a good record. 

Rev. Henry Schmidt, of Cleveland, O., 
has been elected president of the Central 
Publication Board. He is also a useful 
member of General Synod’s Board. 

Rey. H. L. V. Shinn preached at Rock- 
well, Crescent, and Faith Churches, N. C., 
August 10. It is his old home community 
and it was a pleasure to the people to 
greet him. 

Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. Dickert and 
their little daughter, of Reading, spent two 
weeks at Shreiner Hall, ‘Collegeville, Pa., 
attending the Summer ‘Assembly and Ne 
Missionary Conference. 

Rey. E. R. Hamme, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Zelienople, Pa., for the past five 
years, has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect October 1. This is a growing con- 
gregation with a membership of 350.» 

We are sorry to hear of the sudden 
death of Rev. Wm. F. Devert, of Akron, 
Ohio, a faithful minister of our Church. 
His death was caused by a blood clot on 
the brain. oe 


At the union-service in Drake Park, Des 
Moines, Towa, August 10, Rev. O. G. Her- 


A. M., 
dissolve the pastoral relations existing be-- 
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brecht, of the Reformed Church, delivered 
the sermon and Mrs. Herbrecht led the 
Christian Endeavor meeting. Such team- 
work is bound to count. 


Keelor’s Church, Green Lane, Pa., Rev. 
T. R. Brendle, pastor, has set a new mark 
for its Harvest Home offering. The serv- 
ice was held August 10, and the contribu- 
tions amounted to $280, which is an aver- 
age of $1.50 per member. 

In conjunction with Joseph R. Mum- 
bauer, of Pennsburg, Rey. T. R. Brendle, 
of Green Lane, Pa., is working on the flora 
of the Perkiomen and Unaumi Creek val- 
leys. A number of rare plants have been 
discovered by these indefatigable botanists 
which were not hitherto reported. 

The pulpit of St. John’s Church, Read- 
ing, Pa., Rev. Thomas H. Leinbach, pastor, 
was filled August 17 by Rev. E. O. Keen, 
York, Pa. Next Sunday Dr. V. W. Dippell, 
of Franklin and Marshall ‘College, will 
preach. 

The Aid Society of St. John’s Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Clayton H. Ranck, 
pastor, has planned a drive for «Mes. 
senger’’ subscriptions and the ladies are 
expecting to make a thorough job of it. 
Every success to them! 

The Executive Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Classis meets September 2,- 10.30 
in Assembly Hall, Philadelphia, to 
tween Rev. Joseph Yost and Boehm’s 
Church. 


The statisties of the East Market Street 
Church, Akron, Ohio, during the success- 
ful pastorate of Rev. George W. Good, for 
four years and four months, included 58 
infant baptisms, 27 marriages, 49 funerals, 
170 accessions. The present membership 
is 267. 

The new Church of the Third Congrega- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. Henry Schmidt, 
pastor, is now being erected in a new lo- 
cation several miles farther east than the 
old edifice. It is believed that the congre- 
gation will prosper greatly in the excellent 
new section which they are entering. 

' Rev. Dr. J. W. Meminger and family 
have been vacationing in Perry County, Pa. 

Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Hacker, 


of Wyomissing, Pa.,'attended the reunion ~ 


of the Wieder family and visited friends 
in Allentown, Pa. 


Rev. and Mrs. Gustav R. Poctier, of St. 


Mark’s Church, Reading, are visiting rela- 


tives in their native city of Baltimore. 
Rev. Mr. Poetter preached on last Sunday 
in Faith Chureh and Christ Church, that 
city. He was formerly pastor of Christ 
Chureh. ' 

At the summer Communion in St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Manheim, Pa., Rey. E. H. Zech- 
man, pastor, 155 communed, including 29 
shut-ins. The offering fér benevolence was 


$74.10. At the Children’s Day Service in 


the evening $14.75 was given for Sunday 
School Missions. 


At a recent meeting of the Men’s League 


of St. Stephen’s Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. 
Thomas W. Dickert, pastor, 38 new ’mem- 
‘bers were elected. ‘This organization is 
less than three months old and has a mem- 
bership of 122. Mr. George M. Jones, of 


ology in which there was a faculty of 11 
professors and 52 students representing 
uine denominations. A school for class 

workers had a registration of 96. . 


Rev. and Mrs. T. C. Strock, of Bethle-— 
hem, Pa., went by auto to Warren, Ohio, 
to attend the Strock reunion held there last 
week. Rev. Mr. Strock was also the prin- 
cipal speaker at the reunion of the Sei- — 
fert clan at Oakland Park, August 9, and 
at the Strock reunion in Funk’s Park, near 
Springtown, Pa., August 13. 

The committee of Ohio Synod has chosen 
Rev. Matthew Spinka to serve as pro- 
fessor of Church History in Central Sem- 
imary, subject to the approval of the 
Synod at its October meeting. He has 
been a prominent pastor of Bohemian con- 
gregations, and has given his time during 
the past year to study and research. r 

Our good friend, the Rev. Dr. F. Fr. ‘ 
Babner, is spending two weeks on a 
shores of Lake Erie, trying to recove 
some of his strength after his serious acei- 
dent on June 18, when he fell from a la 
der, 15 feet high, and almost broke 
back. It is good to know that he is” 
cuperating splendidly. * oS 

The Reformed Churches of Allentow1 
Pa., were supplied last Sunday by the f 
lowing ministers: Grace, Rev. John W 
Reinecke; Christ, Rev. W. R. Clark; 
James, Dr. W. F. Curtis; Zion, Rev. V V 
Slough; Salem, Rev. W. N. Schwartze 
John’s, Rev. W. F. Ginder, who is L 
of that congregation. 

On August 16 the Sunday Schools 6: 
kasie and vicinity held a community 01 
in Menlo Park. Several thousand p 
attended. Among the Reformed | 
pastors present were Revs. A. G. 
and §. E. Moyer, of Perkasie; | 
Swartz, Sycamore, Ohio; George W. 
Telford; John F. Frantz, Palmy 
Oswin S. Frantz, Altoona. ; 

Rey. Daniel G. Glass, of Faith Ch 
Lancaster, Pa., delivered the address 0 
annual reunion of the -Kempers i 
Spring, Pa., August 9, Rev. — 
Frantz, of | “Altoona, preached _ in 
Church on “August | 3. Rev. Mr. t 
family spent part of their -vaeation tate 
caster, where Mrs. Frantz was, a 
member of Faith Churechh  =—— 

News reports in the papers state 
no additional nominations have been ms 
for the high office of Superior Court « 
in Pennsylvania. The eminent fitn 
the Hon. William fe Je of Lae 

3 sO. C 


teal dratidnatiod to his many pe 
no one should are Jan 


Mrs. Frederick Be, 
aid is very happy the 


the evetiing. 
Het the bina Z 


Reading, delivered a very inspiring and ya 


helpful address. 


“The summer schools conducted by Au- 
burn Theological Seminary for five “This | 


neve more than met ‘the Sel 


> 
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*relocation. Their plans will probably head 
up in a big community undertaking. 

Rey. Paul 8S. Leinbach, D. D., Editor of 
the ‘‘Messenger,’’ and Rev. Prof. John 
C. Bowman, D. D., of the Theological Sem- 
inary at Lancaster, occupied the pulpit of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Reading, Pa., on 
August 10th and 17th, respectively, while 
the pastor was on his vacation. Next Sun- 
day, August 24th, Rev. W. F. More, D. D., 
of Bethany Orphans’ Home, will preach 
for the congregation. 


The sermon themes of Rev. Dr. J. M. 8. 
Isenberg in Trinity Church, Philadelphia, 
on July 27, were: A. M., ‘‘Banning or 
Blessing;’’ P. M., ‘‘ Makers of New Amer- 
ica—H. J. Heinz.’’ On August 10 Trinity 
Church pulpit was filled by Rev. Frank 
R. Lefever, of Greensboro, N. C., and on 
August 17 by Rev. E. F. Wiest, D. D., 
Lebanon, Pa. On August 24 Rev. J. K. 
MeKee, of York, Pa, will be the preacher. 


At a special meeting of the Maryland 
Classis held in the parlor of the Evangel- 
ical Reformed Church, Frederick, Md., on 
August 15, 1919, student Roy Hoke was 
licensed for the ministry and his call to 
the Jefferson Charge, Jefferson, Md., con- 
firmed. Rev. I. M. Motter, Dr. George A. 
Snyder and Rev. Elmer Hoke were ap- 
pointed as the committee on ordination and 
installation, and the service will be held 
Sunday, August 24. 
Rev. Theodore P. Bolliger, D. D., who 
was recently elected to the office of Gen- 
| ~ eral Secretary of the Trisynodice Boards of 
it Home Missions and Church Erection, will 
‘ assume full charge of the office on Septem- 
; . ber 1. Madison, Wis., has been chosen as 
> official headquarters. All letters, commun- 
se ications, and offerings intended for the 
a Boards should be addressed to 1918 West 
aot Lawn avenue, Madison, Wis., after Sep- 
tember 1. 
, 
ie the Catawba College League. The Presi- 
Be dent, Dr. Wolfinger, says, ‘‘The most cen- 
5 tral institution in our civilization is the 
: Christian College, and yet perhaps it is 
; rarely prayed for or talked about. The 
country has continued and could still con- 
tinue without certain other institutions 
: which the Church supports, but to starve 
the Christian College will be to jeopardize 
the first element in all true education.’’ 


ee Rev. Albert G. Peters and family, of 
“a > Perkasie, Pa., are spending a part of their 
--—svaeation in Lebanon and Slatington. Rey. 
' Mr. Peters attended the Summer Assembly 
at. Collegeville, preached the weekly ser- 
mon in Perkasie Park on August 3, sup- 

: plied the pulpit of St. John’s Church, Al- 
——- Jentown, August 10, and took part in the 
ss weleome service to the Brotherhood of 
~~ Ameriea in Perkasie Park Auditorium on 
August 11. ; 
‘An interesting farewell service was held 


Py 


- 
a 


in Zion’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., August 3, 


sto ‘bid godspeed to Miss Alma Hassel, the 
daughter of the pastor who has accepted 
the challenge to take charge of the kinder- 
- garten work in our Japanese Mission, San 
‘Francisco, Cal. Rev. C. M. Schaaf, D. D., 
_. of Clarence, N. Y., preached the sermon in 
_ , English on the text, ‘‘Feed My Lambs,’’ 
and Miss Hassel responded most fittingly. 
A large congregation showed their inter- 
~ est. - . - BE 
The men of the Reformed Churches of 
_ Harrisburg, Pa., and vicinity had a very 
pleasant recent outing as the guests of Mr, 
J. William Bowman, at Good Hope Mills, 
- Cumberland County. More than a hun- 
dred showed up and every man did some- 
thing to make him forget that he was 
- more than 20. Twelve sets of quoits were 
kept busy, and with the-Boy Scout leader 
the State and the Harrisburg Play- 
man on hand with their apparatus, 
‘i Oy: te Rb 


It is hoped soon to have 500 members in 


CIRCULATION NEWS 


A PASTOR’S PROPHECY FULFILLED 
ZWINGLI CHURCH, SOUDERTON, PA. REV. A. M. RAHN 


Fifty New Subscriptions to the Messenger 
Every Member of the Consistory A Subscriber 


Under date of July 19, 1919, in reply 
to a letter from Mr. Waidner, our Circula- 
tion Manager, Pastor Rahn wrote: ‘‘ Yes, 
send your Mr. Dahlman. I know he will 
make good. Preliminaries will be attend- 
ed to.’’? The result of the canvass is a 
fulfillment of Pastor Rahn’s prophecy. Mr. 
Dahlman did ‘‘make good.’’ Fifty new 


people attended last Sunday the .services 
which marked the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new bell tower of Zion Stone 
Church, near Kreidersville, Pa. Rev. G. E. 
Kopenhaver is pastor of the Reformed con: 
gregation. The main address of the after- 
noon was delivered by Rey. I. M. Bachman, 
or Northampton, Pa. Rev. J. B. Stoudt 
also spoke. The new structure is to be 
completed early in October, and will cost 
almost $4,000. The Reformed congregation 
has 320 members. 


One of the most successful Boy Scout 
camps in the State was that conducted by 
the Boy Scouts of Steelton, Pa., along the 
Swatara Creek, near Hummelstown, dur- 
ing the week of August 2 to 11. Eighty 
boys were in attendance, the time being 
spent in swimming, hiking to points of in- 
terest, nature study, games, etc. The camp 
was under the supervision of Charles W. 
McCoy, Superintendent of the First Ro- 
formed Sunday School, the pastor of which, 
Rev. H. H. Rupp, acting as Chaplain of 
the camp. Several ex-army officers gave 
proper snap and discipline to the camp. 

The Editor of the ‘‘Messenger’’ was 


instructed, in accordance with the action 
of General Synod at Altoona last March, 


to attend a joint meeting of the Central” 


Publication Board, Ohio Synod’s Board of 
Publication, and representatives of Gen- 
eral Synod’s Board, -which was called to 
meet in Cleveland, O., August 13, at 2 


~P. M. When he arrived there he learned 


that the time of the meeting had been 
changed from 2 P. M. to 9 A. M., so he was 
too late. It appears that notification of 
the change was sent, but did not reach 
Philadelphia. However, the conference re- 
sulted in a unanimous action, which will 
be reported in full in the ‘‘Messenger.’’ 
The Federated Reformed and Lutheran 
congregation, Rev. D. W. Kerr, pastor, at 
Fayette, N. Y., enjoyed a feast of good 
things during July and August. On July 


_20 Miss Mina Kerr, Dean of Milwaukee- . 


Downer. College for Women, Milwaukee, 
Wis., made an address; on July 27 Rev. S. 
E. Stoffiett, of Hazelton, Pa., preached, 
and in the evening Rey. D. W. Lawrence, 
of Hudson, N. Y., a former pastor of the 
Fayette Lutheran Church, delivered the 
sermon; Rev. Carl G. Petri, of Spring 
City, Pa., a former pastor of the Fayette 
Reformed Chureh, preached morning ard 
evening Angust 3; and on August 10, Rev. 
J. W. Paetznick, of Mount Tabor Lutheran 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., preached. 

On August 14 the ladies of Trinity 
Chureh, Wilkinsburg, Pa., gave a delight- 
ful reception in honor of Mrs. Lewis Robb, 
wife of the former pastor, who became 
pastor emeritus on July 1. A large num- 
ber shared in this occasion, and it was a 


bate pare el Bi 
we £ . a hy win’ 


subscriptions and every member of the 


consistory a subscriber is a splendid record 
and we congratulate these good people. 
Mr, Dahlman writes that Pastor Rahn ac- 
companied him on an afternoon of his 
vacation and in many other ways rendered 
valuable assistance. 


notable tribute of affection and esteem. 
Mrs. Robb was presented with a beautiful 
purse containing a very generous sum of 
money. Among those present was Mrs. 
Paul 8S. Leinbach, wife of a former pastor 
of Trinity. Dr. Leinbach filled the pulpit 
at the morning worship on the 17th, and 
the attendance was exceptionally good. Dr. 
Henry Gekeler will preach on the 24th, 
Rev. Frederick K. Stamm on August 31st, 
and the new pastor, Rev. Harry Nelson 
Bassler, is expected the first week of Sep- 
tember. 


The articles.on the rural Church in this 
_issue of the ‘‘Messenger’’ should certainly 
be of interest not only to our rural sub- 
scribers, but to all who are concerned for 
the future of our denomination. We believe 
you will find many valuable hints in these 
excellent discussions. In connection with 
the statistics given in the article by Dr. 
Butz, he calls attention to the fact that in 
Union Churches'in former days persons who 
paid toward the support of both Reformed 
and Lutheran congregations were often, 
counted twice in the compilation of statis- 
ties, and, in fact, even united in the trans- 
action of the business of both congrega- 
tions, as in the election of officers or of 
a pastor, until the action of Classis in 
1882, calling attention to its unconstitu- 
tionality, changed the custom. 


The ordination of Lic. J. W. Huffman to 
the holy ministry took place on July 8. At 
the same time he was installed'as pastor 
of the Second Church at High Point, N. C. 
All members of the committee were present. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. A. D. 
Wolfinger, President of Catawba College. 
Rev. KH. Leinbach and Elder Edgar 
Whitener conducted the liturgical service. 
Rey. and Mrs..Huffman have begun their 
work under the most favorable conditions, 
The difficulties which confront them are 
such as are common to all missionary work. 
The thorough preparation of pastor and 
wife will guarantee such persistent effort 
as is necessary to put to the test all possi- 
ble resources within the territory of the 
Church. We bespeak for pastor and wife 
the utmost co-operation and the riches of 
heavenly grace. ’ 


Rey. Edwin S. Leinbach, minister of St. 
Paul’s Church, Robesonia, Pa., announces 
the following Sunday evening themes: 
August 31, ‘‘The Two Great Spirits of the 
Harvest;’’ September 7, ‘‘Education, for 
What;’’ September 14, ‘‘Two  Sides;’” 
September 21, ‘‘A Tale of Two Men;’’ 
September 28, ‘‘Bread for the Hungry;’’ 
October 5, ‘‘Two Lights;’’ October 12, 
‘*& Promotion in the School of God;’” 
October 19, ‘‘A Straight Question;’’ No- 
vember 2, ‘‘Ridicule as a Weapon;’’ No- 
vember 9, ‘‘The Aim and Summons of 
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Home Missions;’? November 16, ‘‘Some 
Men Who Were Surprised;’’ November 30, 
‘A Charmed Life;’’? December 7, ‘‘That 
Which Cannot Be Shaken;’’ December 
14, ‘‘The Sternness of the Loving 
Father;’” December 28, ‘‘When the Time 
Was Ripe.’’ 

Rev. Paul D. Yoder, pastor of Union 
Bridge Charge, Md., is managing to keep 
fairly busy these days. In addition to his 
pastoral work, he is giving a good deal 
of time to the work of the United Mis- 
sionary and Stewardship Committee of 
Maryland Classis, of which he is chairman. 
He has been appointed supervisor for Car- 
roll County of the Inter-Church World 
Movement, and is also assisting the County 
Superintendent of Schools in erystallizing 
the sentiment for a consolidated school for 
his township. He has also been asked 
by the Agricultural Association to take 
eharge of the ‘‘Rural Life and Country 
Chureh Day’’ at the county fair. Nor did 
he neglect to give several days to the 
County Sunday School Association and*the 
State Convention of the P. O. S. of A. It 
is evident that some rural pire are 
bee hives. 

At the great union open air services 
held under the direction of the Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., Federation of Churches on 
August 17, Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, editor of 
the ‘‘Messenger,’’ preached the sermon. 
Seventeen congregations unite in these in- 
teresting services and they are attended 
by great crowds, August 17 was Reformed 
Church Day, and.the beautiful solo of the 
evening was charmingly rendered by Miss 
Kathryne Robb, eldest daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Lewis Robb, former pastor of Trinity 
Reformed Church. Dr. Robb pronounced 
the benediction at the service. The pre- 
siding officer, Rev. Dr. T. D. Edgar, of the 
United Presbyterian Church, paid a great 
tribute to Dr. Robb for his magnificent 
ministry of more than fourteen years in 
that community, and evidenced how much 
the good doctor and his excellent family 
would be missed. They are about to move 
to Frederick, Md. It was a most fitting 
appreciation of a consecrated service. 


A very successful three months’ cam- 


paign for the Debt and Improvement Fund ~ 


in Faith Church, Lancaster, Pa., Rev. D. 
G. Glass, pastor, closed July 31, and it 
was with great satisfaction that. the an- 
nouncement was made that they had ‘‘ gone 
over the top.’’ The goal set was $2,500, 
but the amount reached was $3,100. The 
success was due to the fact that the mem- 
bers were thoroughly organized and had a 
mind to work. Arthur W. Weaver was 


general chairman, ably assisted by the lead- 


ers of the two groups, Benjamin R. Landis 
and Samuel N, Kaihler. Weekly meetings 
were held and each member given definite 
work to do. Substantial contributions 
came frpm the Sunday School, Young Peo- 
ple’s Society and friends in the city. By 
the purchase of Thrift and War Stamps 
the Sunday School gave over $200. The 
debt of the Church has been substantially 
reduced. New pews and heating plant are 
about to be installed and the building will 
be painted within and without. The 
Church is handsomely remembered by thé 
will of Mrs. Anna M. Harris, the oldest 
member of the congregation, who died re- 
eently. Four properties on Duke street 
were given to the Church outright, one of 
which is to be the parsonage, the three oth- 
ers to be used for the purchase of a pipe 


organ. The Chureh is also made residuary 
legatee. The Reformed Church, Maytown,~ 
Pa., which Mrs. Harris attended as a girl, 


received $500 to be used for the upkeep of 
the cemetery. 


~ sions received a Church building fund in 


appreciation of what the Board did for 
Faith Chureh-in its early history. The 
Ann ©. Witmer Home for Aged Ladies in 
Lancaster also received a bequest of prop- 


The Board of Home Mis- 


erty and, money. Her pastor, Rev. D. G. 
Glass, is named executor, and is hand- 
somely remembered. It will be recalled 
that the chapel, erected several years ago, 
was made possible by the substantial gift 
of Mrs. Harris, as well as the purchase of 
additional ground for the Church some 
years ago. 


AN APPRECIATION OF DR, RICHARDS 


In the ‘‘Presbyterian Banner’’ of Au- 
gust 14 appears an article under the head- 
ing, ‘‘A Minister’s Musings on Vacation 
Acquaintances,’’ which contains the fol- 
lowing tribute to one of the favorite sons 
of the Reformed Chureh, Rey. Prof. George 
W. Richards, D. D. It is evident that our 
friend did not fall below his usual high 
standard in his recent ministry at the 
Wooster Conference. Wherever he goes he 
brings added honor to our denomination 
as well as to his own reputation. 

REV. PROF. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D. 

During a remarkable series of lectures 
on Church History, some years ago, I stood 
at a distance and in awe of the man who 


~Wwas opening to me new doors through 


which to see the great movements and 
stately steppings of God in the Church of 
the long and contradictory past. The vista 


. was bordered on each side with both flow- 


ers and thistles, but it was arched above 
with a canopy of God’s own creation, and 
in it were the rarest colors and the most 
wondrous textures of His own handiwork. 
Church history is no less divine because 
it is so intensely human; for ‘‘we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels’’—very earthen 
and thus so often broken. 


The joy of having such a teacher again, 
with the intervening years of advancement 
in mental and spiritual insight which I 
had reason to expect, is easily understood. 
For this strange present, in which the very 
foundation of the mount of God quakes 
and trembles like ancient Sinai, demands 
some light from the great crises of the 
long ago. Added to these lectures from 
the platform, which deal with the largest 
facts in these past centuries, some of us 
have come to know more closely the lec- 
turer himself. 

The imaginative faculty is both the bane 
and blessing of historical research. It 
sweeps the untrained mind into a thou- 
sand mere conjectures and delusions and 


permits fancy and fable to supplant the 


eold, stoie facts of actual occurrence. This 
accounts for the wild theories-with which 
many periods of history have been invested 
by the historian. 

Dr. Richards has been saved by nature 
and training, added to a sincere love of 
truth, from these erratic programs. One 
has only to note the formation of that 
symmetrical, oval head to believe that 
imagination does not run riot within its 
organized “powers. And yet no one can 


become so able a historian as has Dr.’ 


Richards without having given him by his 
father or his mother an awakened and ex- 
pansive gift of far vision. No doubt he 
has his prejudices, but one does not see 
them in the foreground, and how valuable 
is such an instructor to ministers and other 
Christian workers; for truth is perverted 
by sheer prejudice as viciously as by inten- 
tional deceit. Gifted indeed is that mind 
which can refuse to be swayed by preju- 
dice and throws itself without restraint 
into the full, 
truth, truth that destroys some theories as 
well as sustains others. 

Historical lectures are not usually -pop- 
ular. Those mechanical divisions of times 
and ages which men have placed as bound- 
aries to what they suspect are distinct 
periods of human progress and decline, 
often tire or elude us who do not relish 
mathematics. Dr. Richards makes. his- 
tory intensely 
tensely human; 


and popular, since he 


- of Hanover, Pa., provided the funds, $500, — 


_few sick stomachs. 


this year’s anniversary important, 


open current of unbiased 


interesting beeause in- — U ; 
nant is the best practical 
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presents it in beautiful yet most simple 
English. Simplicity originates in the 
region of sincerity where the soul discards 
all falseness and joins forces with truth. 
It is a joy to have the most profound prob- 
lems presented in style and dress that add — 
to its charm and do not bury it in ruffles” 
and furbelows. All hail to the great-mind 
ed, simple-hearted historian! Such is in 
brief our simple estimate of Prof. George — 
Richards. 


HOFFMAN ORPHANAGE : a 


Rey. Andrew H. Smith, Superintendent: 
A very enthusiastic party of Yorkers — 
came to break ground for Zion Classis’ % 
cottage on Saturday evening, July 12th. = - 
Now three of the buildings are under way ae Sp faa 
The family enjoyed the annual Reform- __ 
ed Church reunion at Pen-Mar on Thurs- 
day, July 17. This year Mrs. V. K. Jordan, 


for our transportation and for ‘‘spendin’,?* = 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary again had us all up 

to the ‘‘Krout House’’ for a dinner, To. 

day every one is languid because it was 11 
o’elock before we could get them all home 

from this Pen-Mar trip, and thee are a 


The next big thing for us all is 
versary Day, Thursday, August 28th. F 
many sections come inquiries conce 
this anniversary. Several things m: 


the contributors are interested in our bi 
ing operations; second, the original ¢ 
tage will be dedicated and called Bark 
Cottage, in honor and in memory of 
late Dr. Thomas J. Barkley, the first 
dent of the Board of Directors. Then, 
Prof. William Mann Irvine, Lh. D., h 
master of Mercersburg Academy, wi 
liver the address, and the trip by 
bile is delightful. Of course, the 
of the Church will bring and send f 
and useful articles for the bazaar 
them to the Superintendent and m 
selling price on the article. : 
For several weeks all our empty f 
jars have been sent out. Some peopl 
do us the double favor of filling their 
jars for us, thus not only furnishing 
with more jars, but also providing Iu 
fruits for our evening meals. 
isitors to our anniversary coming b 
train by way, of Gettysburg or Lit: 
can secure transportation to the 
from either place at a nominal sum. | 
ner and supper will be eves at 
phanage. 


ADOPTED BY LANCASTER © 
ENCE 


The ‘‘Mother’’ Missionary Confer 
the Reformed Church in the United 
being assembled in its annual s 
the Theological Seminary at ‘La: 
Pa., from August 2 to 9, 1919, is p 
the establishment of the Kingdom 
throughout the whole world. One of 
outstanding marks of that Kingdow™ 3 
universal brotherhood. The greatest 
national step toward such a brothe 
in history is contemplated in the cov 
of the League of Nations and Treat) 
‘Peace now before the Senate of the Un 
States. This Conference duly assemble 
session this day realizes the signif 
and the wisdom of a prompt ratifica’ 
the said covenant by the United 
of America. 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

1. That it is our firm conviction | 
covenant of the League of Nation 
the Treaty of Peace constitute 
civil step taken by the world nat 
ward an international or pene 
hood. Our confidence in the i 
our recognized leaders prom; 
lieve that the ratifieatio 
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ing about a higher and better form in some 

_ future time. Therefore, we openly urge 
the Senate of the United States to approve 
said covenant and recommend its ratifica- 
tion. 

2. Believing that our Senators realize 
that the ‘‘powers that be are ordained of 
God,’’ and that they are honestly and 
eagerly seeking assurance and conviction 
on this important world question; and also 
believing that our Senators would welcome 
an expression of opinion on the part of 
their constituency, based on the light such 
a constituency may possess, we therefore 
instruct the officers of this Conference to 
forward a copy of these resolutions in 
due form to President Wilson and the Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the two Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania, the Hon. Boies 
Penrose and the Hon. Philander C. Knox, 
and to the public press of this city and 
our denominational papers. 


William F. DeLong, 
Chairman, 
Joseph S. Wise, 
Executive Secretary. 


RIDGEVIEW MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE 


ah, The fifth Ridgeview Missionary Confer- 
ence was held August 4-11. ‘ 
Truly it may be said that we lived on 
the mountain tops, speaking both spiritual- 
-. ly and geographically, Ridgeview Park, 
nestling in the Alleghenies, is indeed an 


re 


ey ideal place to hold a Missionary Confer- 
- enee, as one in the midst of nature, the 
handiwork of God, gains a deeper insight 


— of the needs of the Kingdom, a truer 
-_— vision of that which lies before him and 
a greater inspiratior and determination 


one to work and labor for others in the name of 
the Master. 


The Conference was the most success- 
ful as well as the largest ever held at 
Ridgeview. There were 152 registrations. 
~The conference hotel was filled. Many 
were comfortably cared for in cottages 
on the grounds, as well as tents. 

- The opening address was delivered by 
Dr. J. H. Apple, Executive Secretary of 
he Forward Movement of the Reformed 
urch. 

There were six prayer groups organized 
yy Rev. Dr. J. M. Runkle, of Jeannette, 
Pa., which met at 7.15 A. M. 

The morning Bible Study was in charge 
‘Dr. Theo. F. Herman, Theological Sem- 
ary, Lancaster, Pa., who delivered a 
eries of sermons based on Eph. 2: 18, 
‘‘For through Him we both have access 
oy one spirit unto the Father.’’ The dele- 
ates of the Conference found his exposi- 
ions most helpful and inspiring. 

‘Mission Study classes were conducted 
Rev. Carl H. Gramm, D. D., Reading, 
.; Miss Gertrude B. Hoy, Yochow City, 
a; Mrs. E. W. Lentz, Bangor, Pa.; 
plain Paul B. Rupp, McKeesport, Pa., 
ind Mrs. J. H. String, Cleveland, O. These 
s were well attended and much in- 
rest. and enthusiasm was manifested in 
is phase of the program. 


Hoy, Dr. E. M. Poteat, Rev. A. M. 
‘er, and Dr. C. E. Schaeffer. 7 
asses in methods on different phases 
work of the Church were conducted 
(rs. Lentz, Rey. Carl H. Gramm, Prof. 
D. Robb, Rev. R. R. Jones and Mrs. 
_It was in these hours that specific 
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nferences were conducted during the gape 
by the’ following: Dr. J. H. Apple,” — 


iy his use. They were appr 


problems relating to the individual 
Churches were presented and discussed. 

Inspiring sunset services were conducted 
on the knoll by Rev. Dr. J. M. Runkle. 

The service Tuesday evening was con- 
ducted entirely by ladies of the Confer- 
enee, The address was delivered by Miss 
Hoy, who won her audience by her charm- 
ing personality and her foreeful presenta- 
tion of the needs and conditions existing 
in China. The address was followed by a 
pageant, ‘‘From Darkness Into Light,’’ 
given by ladies from ‘Christ Church, La- 
trobe, under the direction of Mrs, Paul J. 
Dundore. The pageant besides being beau- 
tiful and well presented was most impress- 
ive and instructive in its message. 

Wednesday evening we were delighted to 
have Dr. Herman address us on ‘World 
Reconstruction.’’- Dr, EH. M. Poteat, a rep- 
resentative of the Interchurch Federation, 
outlined the necessity for the work of this 
organization in his address on Thursday 
evening. Dr. C. E. Schaeffer addressed 
the Conference on ‘‘ Christian Americaniza- 
tion’’ Friday evening. Saturday evening 
Prof. Frank Bucher, Chenchowfu, China, 
described the methods of preaching. in 
China. He also appealed to us for our sup- 


‘port in promoting the Forward Movement. 


The week’s meetings and services reach- 
ed their climax in the Sunday services. 
The Conference Sunday School was in 
charge of Prof. George D. Robb. The at- 
tendance was 196, including delegates and 
cottagers. Dr. Schaeffer took as the theme 
for the conference sermon, ‘‘The New Type 
of Saint.’? This sermon helped us to see 
as never before our duties as Christians. 
An innovation in the form of a musicale 
was held in the afternoon. Vocal and or- 
chestral musie delighted a large audience. 


The musicians of the Conference were as- 


sisted by the orchestra and quartette from 
the Latrobe. congregation. In the even- 
ing Rey. H. N. Bassler, Senior Chaplain 
of the 28th Division, preached on tho 
theme, ‘‘Religion of the Trench—The Fu- 
ture of the Chureh.’’ He brought to. us 
very forcibly the need for a positive re- 
ligion. : ? 
“The services of Sunday were unusually 
well attended.. Many people from the sur- 
rounding district came by auto and by 
train. Denmark-Manor was represented 
by 17 automobile loads. Emmanuel’s, Ex- 
port, had 42 representatives, Latrobe 55, 
and_Turtle 'Creek 34. One day during the 
week 33 ministers were counted on the 
grounds. : 

Recreation activities, under the able 
leadership of Rev. David Dunn, Turtle 
Creek, Pa., consisted of sings, camp fires, 
stories, tennis, hikes, volley ball and a 
baseball game—‘‘ Westmoreland Classis 
versus the World.’’ Following the service 
Friday evening seven groups put on stunts 
which added much amusement. Late Sat- 
urday night members of the Conference 
marched two by two through the park, car- 
rying Japanese lanterns and singing hymns. 

Too much eredit cannot be given the 
committee in charge, under the leadership 
of Dr. Paul J. Dundore, for the success of 
the Conference. . 


PHOEBE DEACONESS 

FOLKS’ HOME 

~’ Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent. 
“The First Week 


Although the new Superintendent will 
not begin his official career at the Home 
until September 1, it was considered ad- 


AND OLD 


visable that he should move to the institu- ~ 


toin a little earlier to acquaint himself 
with the work and the needs of the Home. 
Accordingly he moved on Tuesday, August 
5. A suite of rooms on the second floor 
of the brick building had been prepared for 


f 


opriately furnished — 
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and promise to be a satisfactory living 
apartment. 

One week has now been spent in the 
Home. It was a week of getting acquaint- 
ed with the people and with the work. 
Among the things deserving mention: aro 
the following: 

The new building is really far better 
adapted to its purpose than is generally 
realized. It is a substantial, well con- 
structed building, affording not only shel- 
ter but comfort and enjoyment to guests 
and employees alike. The large porches 
on the three side of the building afford 
‘shade all day long, and in warm weather 
these shady places are favorite spots to 
the old folks, and the large, quiet, restful, 
homelike living room is a much loved place. 
The old folks not only spend much of their 
time here, but there is apparent here a 
real home life—a home in the best sense 
of the word. 

Punctuality marks the daily routine. The 
old folks go to bed-somewhat earlier than 
the chickens, and they are early risers. 
Unless prevented by sickness they are 
prompt. Morning worship and the call for 
meals occurs at the appointed time to the 
minute, 


It is also worth noting that everywhere 
about the place there is abundant evi- 
denee of good housekeeping. Every nook 
and corner in both buildings is kept scerup- 
ulously clean. Our Pennsylvania women 
-have not been exeelled in this matter, and 
their skill is quite evident here. 

_ The meals are of the plain, wholesome, 
inexpensive kind, varied and well pre- 
pared, 

During the week there was an Executive 

Committee meeting, im which there was 
revealed the fact that the business end of 
the Home receives careful attention. Ac- 
counts are carefully kept, and the imme- 
diate needs of the Home providéd for. 
- These are favorable impressions received 
by the Superintendent the first week. He 
is pleased to learn these facts, and feels 
that the,many friends and patrons of the 
institution will be pleased to learn of 
them. 


VICTOR WILLIAM SETTLAGE © 


A great sorrow has come upon the home 
of Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Settlage, of the 
Seventh Reformed Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind. On August 3, their promising son, | 
Victor William, entered the Protestant 
Deaconess Hospital to be operated on for 
a goiter that was menacing his health. He 
went there in the best of spirits and with 
the best of hopes. The thought of failure 
seems never to have entered his mind. 
During the summer he had enrolled as a 
student of Heidelberg University and en- 
gaged a room, hoping to enter in Septem- 
ber. But ‘‘man proposes and God dis- 
poses.’’ Wednesday morning, August 6th, 
he was brought into the operating room at 
10 o’elock and abo dbean hour later, while 
a skillful surgeon “was just beginning his 
efforts, his heart failed him and he silently 
passed into the great hereafter. He was — 

- 18 years, 7 months and 3 days old. 

Rev. Henry Vitz, superintendent of the 
hospital, broke the sad news to the wait- 
ing, unsuspecting parents. Such a shock 
can be better imagined than described. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Carry their message a’far and 
bring to church those who might 
py forget. The sweet beauty of their 
tone is irresistable. Bells made by the 
Blymyer Process are better, more durable, 
clearer, sweeter, and they cost no more, 
Our Free Book tells all about Bells. 


The Cincinnati Bell Feundry Co., Dept. B-65 Cincinnati, 0. 
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But the father and mother are Christian 
people, and bore up bravely, though with 
tears. Bravely they also bore up as sym- 
pathizing friends called on them and dur- 
ing the funeral services, which were held 
Thursday evening in the Seventh Reform- 
ed Chureh. The services were in charge 
of the Revs. H. Otte and H. W. Vitz. The 
other indianapolis pastors were either out 
of the city or Providentially hindered from 
being present. Rev. Mr. Otte preached on 
Victor’s confirmation verse, given to him 
by his father, I Cor. 16: 13, ‘‘ Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith; quit you like 
men, be strong.’’ Rev. H. W. Vitz spoke 
comfortingly on the hopefulness of a death 
in Jesus. He also kindly presided at the 
piano during the entire service. Dr. J. H. 
Roentgen, of Cleveland, Ohio, was present 
and pronounced the benediction. A large 
audience had gathered and there were 
many beautiful floral pieces. 

On Friday morning the remains were 
taken to New Knoxville, Ohio, where serv- 
ices were held in the large Reformed 
Church, in charge of Rey. L. Kunst and 
Rev. L. W. Stolte, of Decatur, Ind. Many 
friends had come from neighboring towns 
and congregations and with the New Knox- 
ville congregation completely filled the 
Church. Rev. Ernest Fledderjohann, of 
Waukon, Iowa, and Rev. H. F. Hilgemann, 
of Toledo, Ohio, were present. Interment 
was made at Pilgrim’s Rest Cemetery, 
New Knoxville, Ohio. He is survived by 
his father and mother, one sister and one 
brother. 

Thus a pastor’s young son, loved by his 
friends and teachers, early living unto the 
Lord and active in His service in the 
Church, at 18 planning to enter college 
and eventually to become a minister of the 
Gospel, it taken from us. Marvelous are 
the ways of the Lord and past finding out. 
Yet we will trust Him, ‘‘looking for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing 
of the great God and our *Saviour Jesus 
Christ,’’ when He will restore all things 
and make all things plain and perfect. 


H. Otte 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COL- 
LEGE, LANCASTER, PA. 


Announcement has been made by Presi- 
' dent Henry H. Apple that Franklin and 
Marshall College has created a new Pro- 
fessorship of Education and .Psychology to 
be filled by the election of Prof. P. M. 
Harbold, Se. D. Prof. Harbold is a grad- 
uate of Franklin and Marshall with Phi 
Beta Kappa honor and took post-graduate 
work at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Harvard, and the University of Illinois. 

Prof. Harbold was formerly Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of Lancaster and 
later the Principal of Millersville State 
Normal School. He is widely known and 
considered one of the best teachers of edu- 
cation in the State of Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing the last year h 
cation at Camp Meade. The addition of 
Dr. Harbold to the: faculty will place 
Franklin and Marshall among the best 
small colleges in preparing students for 
the profession of teaching. He will take up 
his work at the beginning of the term on 
September 10, 

Indications point to a large enrollment 
for the fall. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR CONFERENCE 
Buffalo, New York, August 5-10 
2000 Delegates—Aims—Reformed Rally 
The International Christian Endeavor 
Conference, held in Buffalo, New York, 
with a registered attendance of 2,083 from 


forty-six States, two Canadian Provinces 
and five foreign countries, was a note- 


was Director of Edu-— 
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worthy demonstration of the vitality of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. The evening 
audiences were more than 4,000. 

The program provided for the considera- 
tion of Christian Endeayor principles and 
methods, and were held in several Churches 
simultaneously. 

Prayer, service, giving were emphasized 
for Juniors, Intermediate and Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies. 


A new department is the formation of 
Alumni Association or Fellowships compos- 
ed of former Christian Endeavorers, now 
over twenty-five years of age. More than 
eighty such associations have ben formed 
in City Unions. 

Some $10,000 was pledged for world-wide 
Christian Endeavor use. 


Notable addresses were made by Secre- 
tary of War Hon. Newton D. Baker, on 
‘United States in the World War;’’ by C. 
Campbell White on ‘‘The Interchurch World 
Movement, What It Is and How It 
Works.’’ Dr. White thinks the Movement 
will be permanent. ‘‘The World Survey in 
Picture and Story’’ gave a graphic presen- 
tation of the world’s needs and the neces- 
sity on the past of Protestant Churches to 
work together. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, although 
eight years of age, seemed to be at his 
best in presiding. His message called upon 
the Conference to raise and train new lead- 
ers for the Church of God, through the 
C. E. pledge, through the Prayer Meeting 
and many committees, and the. Union 
work, local, city wide, State wide, nation 
and world-wide in fellowship and service. 

Two years hence Christian Endeavor 
movement will be forty years old. Presi- 
dent Clark suggests for next two years 
the following:— 

1—A fifty per cent. net gain in the mem- 
bership of every society. 


sixty- 


in Buffalo is making splendid 


News of the Woman’s Missionary Soci 


[Send Communications to Mrs. E. W. Lentz, Bangor, Pa.] 


2—A Christian Endeavor Society in 
every available Church in every State, ots 
if not, a good reason why. 

3—A definite goal in every State for de- 
nominational missionary gifts, especially — 
in connection with the proposed denomina- — 
tional ‘‘drives’’ and inter-Chureh Mover 
ment. 

4—A Field Secretary for at least part 
time in every State and Province. - 

5—A sustaining Alumni Association m 
every Union. ' 


The Trustees and the Conference unani =a 
mously approved these: aims, <, 


‘*The League of Nations,’’ enforcement ie 
of law, Sabbath observance, ete., were also nm 
proposed. i 

“Denominational rallies were held Satur- 
day morning. A student of the Missi 
House was the able leader of the Reform: 
ed Church Rally, which was attended by 
representatives of our Reformed Church, = ; 
also the Reformed Church in America, ae 
by delegates from Wisconsin, Indiana, — 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia. ‘om 

Among those who took part wete Rev. 
EK. D. Wettach, D. D., Rev. Wagner, WV 
Long, of North Carolina; Rev. Rufus" 
Miller. 

- The ten Buffalo Reformed. Churches 
represented in the Rally and were act 
work for the Conference. Rey. Ru 
Miller, as trustee for the United 
of OC. E., led the devotional service 
mass meeting Friday night, and sp 
the Reformed Church at the Farewel 
ice Sunday night. 

It was his privilege, too, to. 
Zoar Reformed Sunday Schoo 
speak Sunday morning for Pa 
man to his people. Our Reforme 


ve 


a 


Summer Missionary 


The 
Conference was fortunate to have Mrs. W. 
R. Harris to lead the Institute Hour in 


Collegeville 


Methods. Mrs. Harris attracted a large 
number of workers to the Institute Hour 
and also had numerous informal confer- 
ences with women interested in various 


departments of Church work. Mr. Harris 
accompanied Mrs. Harris and spent the en- 


tire week at the Collegeville Conference. 


Two Leaders in Young Woman’s Work _ 


Miss Agnes Jones, Seeretary of Y. W. 
M. A.’s of Westmoreland Classis, spent the 
week end at the Ridgeview Park Mission- 
ary Conference. 
her arrival at the Conference she called to- 


gether the young women to talk over the 


“Howe, and ¢oW hy of eteermzing Aux- 
iliaries. 

Miss Adams is a graduate of Hoon! Col-_ 
lege, a teacher in the Larimer schools, and 
believes the future of the Woman’s | 
sionary Society depends upon the ch 


lenge which goes to the girls to-day. bic ; 
Mrs. ©. B. Wingerd (Presbyterian), of 


Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, until recently in 
charge of the Westminster Guild_of the — 
Pittsburgh district, gave valuable assist- 
ance in the discussions concerning young 
women’s missionary organizations. Mrs. 


Wingerd commented very favorably upon — 


the ‘‘Initiation Service,’? by Mrs. H. B. 


Diefenbach, and procured a number of 


copies. The Initiation Service was demon- 
strated at an Institute Hour by Miss Em-. 
meline Patterson, of Williamst Pa. 


The morning following \ 


 - Thoughts ‘Toward Thank Ko ff 


Pa. ‘Treasurer of the W. Mt. 4 
the- guest of Mrs. ‘C. Cc. Bost, 
C., during the latter of gS 
in August. Together they 
of the sessions of the Nort! 
sionary Conference, at Cata 
Newton. A visit to one of the 
mills filled one— Guy, with y 
terest. 
Among the eocial enelioud 
walt’s honor was an automo 7 
Blowing Rock, on Grandfather M 
and an afternoon knitting pa 
Woman’s Missionary Society of 
Reformed Church. During the 
Mis. Ja He scree gang several 
and Mrs. W. W. Rowe enterta 
reading. : 


Last the the ao Th 
was 


“4. enh been 
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prise and satisfactio 
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auspices of the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, at Lake Chautauqua, included in 
its list of instructors Mrs. J. H. String, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. String conducted 
the Methods Hour for Juniors. The Home 
Mission Institute concludes the Summer 
Conference work of Mrs. String. Similar 
courses were given at Ridgeview Park, Pa. 
(Reformed); Granville, Ohio (Baptist) ; 
Lakeside, Ohio (Methodist). 


Change of Address 


Mrs. R. Ella Hahn, Secretary of Life 
Members and Members in Memoriam of 
the W. M. 8. G. S., has changed her resi- 
dence from 425 North Fifth street, to 1216 
Perkiomen avenue, Reading, Pa. 


W. M. S. Carlisle Classis 


Executive ‘Committee meeting will be 
held Saturday afternoon, September 6th, 
1919, in the Y. W. C. A. Building, Harris- 
burg, at 2 o’clock. Members of the Execu- 
tive Board, officers and departmental secre- 
taries are requested to attend. 

Officers: President, Miss Anna J. Groh, 
Carlisle; President Emeritus, Mrs. Sara 
A. Firestine, Mechanicsburg; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Philip Fickes, Newport; Record- 
ing Secretary, Miss Clara Titzel, Mechan- 
icsburg; Statistical Secretary, Mrs. Laura 
V. Baker, Carlisle; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. A. Shulenberger, Carlisle; 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. Glen Gehr, Allentown. 


Departmental Secretaries: Secretary of 


Literature, Mrs. Sheridan Lightner, New- _ 


port; Secretary of Life Members and Mem- 
bers in Memoriam, Mrs. E. H. Bixler, Car- 
‘Tisle; Secretary of Thank Offering, . Mrs. 
U. O. H. Kerschner, Newport; Secretary of 
-Missionary Correspondence, Mrs. J. F. 
Gruver, Enola; Secretary of Y. W. M. Aux- 
iliaries, Mrs. W. H. Smith, Newport; Sec- 
retary Mission ‘Band Department, Mrs. 
Ralph E. Hartman, Marysville; Secretary 
of Organization, Mrs. Margaret Rice, New- 
port; Secretary of Temperance, Mrs. Mary 
Wagner, Bloserville. 

Delegates to W. M. S. Potomac Synod, 
Miss Anna J. Groh, Carlisle; Mrs. Wm. 
Sunday, Newport. 


W. M.S. Outing 


-PAday, August Ist, 1919, marked the 
fifth annual outing of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the First Reformed 
Church, Carlisle. It was held at Boiling 
Springs Park at 3 P. M. Special feature 
was the presence of Miss Gertrude Hoy, 
“our missionary on furlough from Yochow 
‘City, China. The Mary Ault Hoy W. M. 
8S. of St. Paul’s Reformed Church, Me- 
chaniesburg, was invited to join in the 
outing. ‘This Missionary Society was nam- 
ed in honor of Mrs. Wm. E. Hoy, mother of 
- Miss Hoy, who is a native of Mechanies- 
fee. Pa. 


Its President, Miss Clara Titzel, directed 


the afternoon program. After singing tle 
 Afnet verse of ‘‘Blest Be the Tie that 
Binds,’’ Mrs. Sara A. Firestine, of Me- 


: ‘chanicsburg, gave an interesting report 
of the Missionary Conference at Wilson 


, College, Chambersburg. Following read- 
ings | by Miss Wister, of Mechanicsburg, 
and Mrs. ay Burkholder, of Carlisle, a short 


ness session was held. Dues and con- 


tributions to the budget were made. 

___ Recreation and social intercourse were 
engaged in until Chairman of Outing Com- 
mittee Mrs. G. B. Whitmoyer, of Carlisle, 


E announced supper served. Tables arranged 


san: n squares held a bountiful box lunch. Cof- 
ee and ice cream were added by the com- 


et said’ grace. “The Beene 
spiring talk by Miss Hoy 
’ School at er octiow ae 


tract for hard times. 


for the sake of their religion. 
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Reformed Church in China. 

President of First Reformed Church W. 
M.'., Carlisle, Miss Anna J. Groh, led the 
united societies and honorary members 
present in singing right heartily: 


“(The Reformed Church in the U.S. A. 
The Reformed Church and we’re here to 
stay. 
Reformed what? In all creation 
Reformed Church of the Reformation.’’ 


-BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rey. W. F. More, D. D., Superintendent. 
A Few Last Words 


This is the last opportunity that I have 
to get a message to the Church paper 
readers in time to help anything for the 
Anniversary. 


The date of the Anniversary is August 
28th. We are making preparations for a 
very large number of visitors on that day. 


We will be prepared to park at least 
twenty-five hundred automobiles. The 
Sinking Spring Boy Scouts will look after 
this business. 


The railroad company will make some 
concessions as to trains and rates. They 
are not all that we desired nor are they 


Greece oe 


all which the railroad would probably like 
to give. But the company is not alto- 
gether free to act according to its own 
judgment, and therefore it is all that we 
can get in the way of railroad accommo- 
dations. 


Do not pull out pine trees. For several 
years some of the anniversary visitors 
have done this. One had a handful of the 
seedling pines and last year another vis- 
itor pulled out and carried away a rather 
large tree—at least a tree of about four 
year’s growth. These seedling pines were 
donated to the Home by the State and 
planted with much labor and care so that 
they might beautify the mountain side 
where the blight killed chestnut trees left 
the ground without shade. Do not pull out 
the pines. 


And do not give automobile rides to any 
of the children on Anniversary Day. Last 
year when tired almost beyond endurance 
by the work of the day I had to search 
until after 10 o’clock at night for chil- 
dren who had thus been taken away. 
Please have some consideration for those 
who are responsible for these children. 


Come, for all things are ready. We will 
be looking for you and will be disappoint- 
ed if you fail to come. 
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The Church Services 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D. D., Lancaster, Pa, 


Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. August 31, 
1919 


TEMPERANCE 
Daniel 1: 8-20 


Golden Text—Every man that striveth 
for the mastery is temperate in all things. 
I Corinthians 9: 25. 


Lesson Outline—1. Daniel’s ee 2. 
Its Root. 38. Its Fruit. 


The Book of Daniel was written as a 
It dates’ from the 
alist period in the second century 

B. C., when the Jews were persecuted for 
their’ faith. It tells the ancient story of 
the heroic fidelity of Daniel in order to en- 
courage brave men who were facing death 
Its noble 
message was that God would take care of 
His own. Its inspiring watchwords were 
fidelity, courage, and hope. It may well be 
that much of the heroism and sacrifice of 
that remote age must be placed to the 
credit of this noble work. But the lessons 
which it teaches are urgently needed in 
every age. © 


I. Daniel’s Strength—When Nebuchad-. 


nezzar returned from Jerusalem, in 605 
B. C., he carried with him hostages from 
the subjugated Jews. They were young men 
of noble birth, and Daniel was the most 
prominent amongst them. 

Our lesson relates an interesting episode 


in the life of Daniel and three of his com- » 


panions at the court of Babylon. The 
king had given orders that they should be 
fitted for an official career by a course of 
training in the science and literature of 
Babylon. They were placed under Ash- 
penaz, the overseer of the palace, who 
changed their names (v. 7) and served 
them with ‘‘a daily portion of the king’s 
meat and of the wine which he drank.’’ 
But these young Hebrew exiles resolved not 


to paeaie gage ap rade Bee food that was 


ride 


ceremonially unclean. According to their 
faith, it would have been a violation of 
the law, and disloyalty to Jehovah, to eat 
of these royal dainties. They persuaded 
their keeper to put them on a vegetable 
diet for a testing period of ten days. And — 


* the narrative relates how this plan succeed- 


ed to the satisfaction and benefit of all 
concerned. 

Daniel’s determination to abstain from 
the food and wine sent from the king’s 
table may seem a trivial matter. But it 
was a heroic act, requiring moral courage 
of the highest degree. It presents the in- 
spiring spectacle of a young man who pre- 
fers his conscience to his career. Rather 
than palter with sacred principles and dis- 
obey the inner voice, which bade him re- 
fuse the tempting food, Daniel resolved to 
risk the royal favor, his promising career, 
and, perhaps, life itself. 

His strength of character will appear at 
its best when we recall the circumstances 
that favored his compliance with the king’s 
mandate. There were his youth and his 
exile. Daniel was in the position of a mod- 
ern youth who leaves the shelter of a 
pious home to seek his fortune among un- 
godly strangers in a wicked city. At an 
age when he needed most the restraint 
of the home, the instruction of the school, 
and the inspiration of the Church, he was 
deported to a heathen land. There was also — 
the strong pressure of custom. It was hard 


- enough to obey the Mosaic law in Jerusa- 


lem, where it was regarded as an expression 
of Jehovah’s will. But in Babylon the 
king’s wish was the highest law. And to 
refuse his favors would seem like folly and 
ingratitude. And then there was the pros- 
pect of a successful career, which big gts 
to the just ambition of youth. 

Royal favor had swung open the door of 
opportunity to Daniel, “and worldly pru- 
dence urged him to make the most of his 
rare chanee. And yet, in spite of it all, 
‘‘Daniel purposed in his heart that he 
would not defile himself with the king’s — 
meat, nor with the wine which he drank.’? 


| 


Nor should we overlook that, apparently, 
it was Daniel’s noble example which in- 
duced his three companions to form the 
same resolve. 

Thus, the familiar hymn, ‘‘Dare to Be a 
Daniel,’’ contains a,significant challenge 
to young men. It calls for courage to obey 
one’s conscience. It demands obedience 
to God’s will at times when it conflicts 
with custom, prudence, and success. The 
temptations-that beset the path of youth 
today may differ widely in form from those 
of Daniel. But, in essence, every man must 
face Daniel’s great and grave problem. 
In the arena of life, where he seeks suc- 
cess, he will be tempted to forget his God, 
to deny his religion, to neglect his pious 
habits. He will meet those who scoff at 
prayer and scorn Churches. All the gross 
carnal vices of crowded cities will lay 
their snares for him. Such fiery trials test 
the metal of manhood. No youth can en- 
dure them unless he possesses Daniel’s 
courage and fidelity. 


II. Its Root—Whence did Daniel derive - 


this strength of character? Doubtless its 
root must be sought in his early training. 
It certainly was not the gift of Babylon. 
Faithful teachers in Judah had instructed 
Daniel in the knowledge of the law, and in 
the fear of the Lord. Wise trainers had 
compelled him to practice the precepts of 
the Jewish religion until their observance 
had become habitual. Daniel’s conscien- 
tious scruples and his firm will were largely 
the logical result of his thorough moral 
and religious training. 

We may safely assume that the home 
was the chief, if not the only, factor in 
Daniel’s moral education. Perhaps good 
king Josiah was on the throne when Daniel 
was born, and faithful Jeremiah was a com- 
manding figure in Judah during his youth. 
But we know that their influence was not 
sufficient to stem the tide of idolatry and 
immorality that was destroying the nation. 
Outside the home there were no dominant 
good forces shaping the character of chil- 
dren. In-modern speech we may say that 
State, ‘Church, and school were corrupt, 
while only in homes, here and there, the 
sacred flame of faith was kept alive. And 
yet, out of this social and political chaos, 
Daniel emerges, the youth who stood reso- 
lutely by his moral convictions. 

It is quite impossible to overstate the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of parents 
in shaping the destny of their children. 
We may rejoice that our social and political 
environment is being more and more Chris- 
tianized, though it is still very far from 
being ideal. Constitutional prohibition is a 
tremendous victory, whose blessings will 
accrue increasingly to every babe born into 
a saloonless nation. But let us not imagine 
vainly that now Daniel’s problem is solved 
forevermore. We can’t legislate tempta- 
tion out of the world. We must train men 
to meet it and conquer it, and that sacred 
task rests primarily upon parents. 

III. Its Fruit—Does it pay a young 
man to stand loyally by his principles, even 
at the risk of losing popularity and pres- 
_tige? Is it worth while for him to culti- 
vate fixed moral habits, and to practice his 
religion sincerely? Or is it better for the 
youth to drift, to compromise, to capitu- 
late? 

Our lesson reports that the simple, sober 
life led by the four young men, in obedi- 
ence to their religious convictions, had fine 
results. At the end of their period olf train- 
ing they were examined and found to ex- 
eel all others in body and mind. So mark- 


ed was their superiority, mental and physi-” 
cal, that even the king recognized and re-. 


warded it. And the same thing is happen- 
ing continually in modern life. Our kings 
of industry are looking for Daniels. They 
want young men of simple, sober habits. 
They offer great opportunities to men of 
character. _ 

But King Nebuchadnezzar did not see the 
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noblest fruit and the greatest benefit which 
these steadfast youths derived from their 
faithfulness. That was neither physical 
health, nor mental strength, nor material 
suecess. It was character. Even a Daniel 
may lose the worldly benefits of a noble 
life. A king’s favor is capricious, health 
fades, and intellect grows feeble. But the 
riches of character are inalienable and im- 
perishable. They accrue to all who, like 
Daniel, remain faithful to God. The real 
fruit of such steadfast, faithful living is 
life itself, ever widening and deepening. 


A LITTLE STORY FOR THE LESSON 
(August 31) 
By Gertrude Cogan Lyon 


So run that ye may obtain. 
9: 24.) 


Tom Boyd fought bucking broncos and 
drink. One morning in front of the ranch 
house we watched him try an unbroken 
animal, The creature seemed possessed 
with devils, but with a few tricks the cow- 
boy was soon on his back. Then ‘‘bronk’’ 
thought of a few tricks himself. With 
clever maneuvers he twisted this way and 
that to dismount the rider. He stood 
straight up on his hind feet, beating the 
air with his front feet; he got down on his 
knees; but the cowboy stuck to the sad- 
dle. Wonderful! The crowd cheered. 
Then bronco, with a lightning twirl, was 
over on his back, the cowboy under him. 
Two men grabbed hold of the bridle as the 
pony was making away. Others helped 
Boyd up, pale and bleeding a little. He 
lay down on a pile of hay, the men hold- 
ing the wild horse. Then he came for- 


(I Cor. 


ward, still pale; with artful movement” 


sprang into mount, dug his spurs, and away 
they flew over the hills, the ‘bronco, as 
far as we could see, bucking, and the cow- 
boy holding on. He was fighting drink in 
the same hard way. ‘‘I have awful tempta- 
tions,’’ he told us later. ‘‘The fellows try 
to make me break my pledge. One night 
when we came to the roundup—you know 
we just take our saddle for a pillow—l 
slept on my saddle all night, and in the 
morning, when I picked it up, there was a 
bottle of whiskey; well, just about enough 
for one drink. Honest, I wanted it that 
bad I grit my teeth to keep from drinking 
it. I clenched my fists till they pretty 
near bled, but I didn’t touch the drink. I 
know the fellows done it; they do every- 
thing to tempt me. I find whiskey in my 
pockets and don’t know how it got there. 
I just feel myself turn purple sometimes— 
I want it so bad. ‘But I’d rather have 
my right arm come off than break my 
pledge. I sure do want to keep it.’’ We 
asked if he prayed for the help of the 
Lord. He said he had thought of some- 
thing like that, but didn’t ‘‘know much 
about such things.’’ We told him the 
Word of God would teach him. He ‘asked 
where he could get it, and we sent him a 
copy as soon as we could. A year after he 
wrote a letter testifying to, the daily 
strength he had in ‘‘my best friend, the 
dear Bible.’? He had found the way to 
run and had obtained the prize. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


August 31st. The Christian Challenge to 
Life Service. Matt. 4: 18-22. 


The question of how to find one’s life 
work is a very serious and difficult one. 
So much in life depends upon the proper 
solution of this question that one should 
give it all the ecare:and thought possible. 
The fact of the matter is that‘a great 
many people simply drift into their life’s 
work. They have given no particular 


thought or consideration to the same. They 


have no real purpose or motive in life; 
a, “toe Yee a 
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TE 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institutions 
of the Reformed Church. It is conducted by the 
three (English) Eastern Synods. ‘The Professor os 
members of the Board of Visitors and members o 
the Board of Trustees are elected by the Synods. 
It provides a course of three years. It has a 
faculty of eight Professors and Instructors. It also 
offers a post-graduate course of two years, leading 
Fe the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
ree. : 

For catalogue or information address the President 
: REV. JOHN C. BOWMAN, D. ee 


Lancaster, 
Central Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church, Dayton, Ohio 
Union of Heidelberg and Ursinus Theological 
Seminaries. Eight Prefessors, including the Teacher . 
of Elocution. Presents: (1) Undergraduate; (2) ~ 
Special and Partial, and (3) Graduate Courses of - . 
Study. Tuition free. : 
For further information address, 
HENRY J. CHRISTMAN, President, Dayton, O. 
nll 


Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and Sciences 
Campus of fifty-four acres with ten buildi in- 

cluding thoroughly equipped Science ‘ 
‘Library, Observatory, Gymnasium and Complete 
Athletic Field. R 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER ll, 
For Catalogue address: 


HENRY H. APPLBH, D. D. LL. D., Pres. 
SUMMER SESSION® 


UBSINUS COLLEGE, JUNE 23-AUG. ie ; 
College courses and preparatory work und 
regular professors. Full credit everywh 
Hvery comfort. 
universities in hot cities. 
Address W. A. KLINE, Dean, Collegeville, 


ad 


re 
ee 
CATAWBA COLLEGE, Newton, N. C.@ 
Founded 1851. Located in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina. Healthful clima' 
Open to both sexes. Experienced faculty. The 
ough training. Careful supervision. Lowest rates — 
consistent with first class accommodations. Thre "i 
courses with special Departments, Twelve $100 — 
scholarships for ministerial students. , 


1 For cai 
address A. D. WOLFINGER, Presider 


Franklin and Marshall Academy __ 
Lancaster, Pa. \ oe 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Excelleit advantages at moderate cost. — 


About 900 Academy boys entered some 
colleges ‘in the last 20 years. ; . 


Send for illustrated catalogue. : 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M., Prinetp 


The Mercersburg Academy _ A] 


Thorough instruction; college preparatory wor 
being especially successful, Personal interes 
taken in each boy, the aim being to inspire 
every pupil the lofty ideals of thorough sch 


ship, broad attainments, sound har ey 
Christian -manliness. For catalogue and furth 4 
information, address ; re “tS 

¥ 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph. D., President, 
: Mercersburg, P 


FOR 


Virernra, Woodstock 
Inculca 


The Massanutten Academy finest hom 


traditions of the Old Dominion. Healthful loca- 
tion, beautiful Shenandoah Valley and mountain 
scenery. Prepares for college and business; splen- — 
did musical course; athletics; fine esprit de cor; 
Easily accessible. Ljimiited to 100. boys. $450. Ad- 
dress Howarp J. Bencuorr, A. M., Headmaster. 
2 — : “Ties 
HOOD COLLEGE = 
For Young WomMEN + 

; Frederick, Maryland 

Standard A.B. and B.S. courses. 
Art, peg tha Sie) and Poa Economics, 
course in Pedagogy. eparate preparatory 
certificate relations. ra buildin te! aoa 
suburban“site. Our own garden and dairy. 
logue and booklet of views on application. _ 
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definite objective seems to govern their 
choice of avocation. There are others who 
make the choice for themselves, and in 


doing so are governed almost wholly by 
wrong and low and selfish motives. 

One of the wrong motives that enter into 
the choice of a life’s work is wealth. In 
this materialistic age we are prone to 
guage and determine everything on a 
money basis, and we are inclined to enter 
this or that calling in life because it brings 
large remunerations. It is this lure of 
wealth that induces young men to enter 
the business world rather than some of 
the learned professions of to-day. They 
see how some are rolling in wealth, are 
living in luxury, have lots of money to 
spend, live in fine houses, have servants 
to wait on them, ride around in automo- 
biles, go to the seashore, and that type 
of life appeals to them as ideal and conse- 
quently they determine to engage-in a 
similar calling with a view of obtaining 
similar comforts and conditions. It seems 
a great pity that so much of the brains and 
brawn of the youth of to-day should be 
devoted to mere money-making as if money 
were the chief thing in the world. We will 
have to revise our idea as to what consti- 
tutes the supreme good in the world. If 
money is the highest good, then we ought 
to be going after it with all our might, 
but if there are other things that tower 
above mere money, it becomes a real 
tragedy to see the people devoting so 
much of their time and energy to money- 
making. ; : 

Another wrong motive is honor and 
place and position in life. There are those 
who seek a life-calling to which honor and 
standing are connected. This, likewise, is 
; a selfish motive. If.one enters a life-eall- 
i ing for the sake of having other people 


recognize him and bow in obeisance to ° 


3 him, he is not inspired by any high or 
: lofty purposes in life. It is wonderful how 
the spirit of selfishness manifests itself 
all\through our lives, but in nothing does 
' it enter so strongly as in making the choice 
of one’s life work. 
There are several fundamental features 
which should enter in determining one’s 
a life work. The first of these is that we 


oy are to recognize the fact that God has a 
i plan for every one and that we are dili- 
= gently to seek to enter into that plan and 


to understand what it involves for us. The 
old philosopher said that every individual 


is a thought of God, and surely God has a 
- wise purpose in view for every one of us. 
_ If we bring ourselves into perfect accord 
ss with that plan and purpose of God we need 
¥ not be concerned about ourselves. ‘‘He 


will carry us through.’’ The entire uni- 
verse will conspire to further us on in our 


e. work. If we, on the contrary, set our- 
— selves against God’s plan in our lives, we 
i will have to row against the current and 
-, our own plans and purposes will be 
4 thwarted and frustrated at every turn. It 
a is a terrible thing to be out of har- 
a mony with the universe. It is a tragedy 


to be conscious of the fact that we are 
not working out the plans and purposes 
= _ that God had in mind for us. | 
: ' The other factor that enters in is that 
> we must be actuated by the spirit of un- 
' selfish service. Every life-calling ought to 
be regarded as a dedication of oneself to 
world service. No matter what you do or 
where you do it, whether it be the lowli- 


' est task or in the most obscure corner of 
the world, the motive that ought to prompt 
¥ you is that of unselfish service. This glori- 
a fies every task. It lifts it immediately 


into the realm of the ‘Christ. It trans- 
forms every act into a sacrament. Jesus 
 _ was always about the Father’s business. 
_ He was ever among His disciples as one 
who served. Whether He was in the Tem- 
_ ple in prayer or whether He swung the 
ax in the back hills of Nazareth, or walked 
with His disciples by the sea, or sat with 
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tlhe woman at the well, everywhere He 
was moved and actuated by one purpose, 
namely, to do the will of His Father in 
serving His fellowmen. Let us bear in 
mind that all honorable work is sacred. 
One does not need to be a missionary or 
-a minister to do the Lord’s work. If we 
sweep a room, if we build a house, if we 
minister to the sick and needy, we may 


be doing God’s will as clearly and fully 
as if we were to go to some foreign land 
or as if we stood behind some sacred desk. 


It is plain, however, that in this day of 
world reconstruction there comes a pecu- 
liar challenge to our young people to en- 
gage in definite religious and Christian 
work. There has never been a time when 
there was greater need of Christian work- 
ers than today. The fields are white, the 
laborers are few. The nations of the world 
are waiting for the message of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. We need messengers to 
scarry the good news. The world today is 
plastic and pliable. It is in a state of 
flux. It is capable of being moulded as 
never before. There is a new civilization 
developing in the world, and if God.’s peo- 
ple can make a ‘Christian impression upon 
this malleable mass of humanity the new 
civilization of the world may be captured 
for Christ. When the war broke out and 
the country was calling for men, the young 
manhood of America offered itself willing- 
ly. Today the world is calling for Chris- 
tian leaders, for religious statesmen, for 
soldiers of the cross, and there ought to be 
as full and ready a response for service 
in the Kingdom as there was for service 
in the nation. 'The ranks of the ministry 
should be reeruited. The misionary forces 
should be multiplied. Christian workers 
should be greatly augmented. Schools and 
colleges and seminaries should be crowded 
with young men and women who are eager 
to know the truth and apply it in the re- 
building of the world along the lines of 
the Christian religion. The compensation 
that will come to people who will give their 
lives in the unselfish service to the Master 
is both present and future. There is a re- 
ward for every faithful worker. It comes 
in the satisfaction of being in league with 
the Most High. It comes in the happy 
feeling that one is doing his duty and his 
best in the world. It comes in the con- 
sciousness that one’s fellowmen are being 
helped im their battle and in bearing their 
burden in life, and it comes finally in the 
hope of a reward which eye hath not seen 
and ear hath not heard, but which God 
hath prepared for all them that love His 


appearing. 


““To love some one more dearly ev’? day, 
To help a wand’ring child to find his way, 
To ponder o’er a noble thought, and pray, 
And smile when evening falls, 

This is my task. 


To follow truth as blind men long for 


light, 
To do my best from dawn of day till 
night, 
To keep my heart fit for His holy sight, 
And answer when He calls, 
This is my task. 


And then my Savior by and by to meet, 
When faith hath made her task on earth 
complete, ‘ 
And lay my homage at the Master’s feet, 
Within the jasper walls, 
This crowns my task.’? 


———— 
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FOR CHRIST AND DEMOCRACY 


The world cannot be reconstructed by a 
formula. No mere agreement among diplo- 
mats ean heal the wounds of war. No in- 
ternational constitution, however perfeet in 
its phrasing, and no mere economic revolu- 
tion, however sweeping in its scope, can 
bring about the universal reign of peace 
and ‘good will among men. Such a peace is 
the fundamental aspiration of every human 
heart, but it cannot be realized through 


force, it cannot be realized through gov- 
ernment, and it cannot be realized through 
law alone. World democracy can and will 
be realized only through the practical ap- 
plication of the religion of Jesus, and noth- 
ing but faithlessness on the part of the 
Christian Chureh need delay its realiza- 
tion. 

At a time when millions are being mis- 
guided by formulas and phrases, it may 
be well to pause at such a statement. 


Doubtless some readers will be inclined 
to view it as paradoxical. For no insti- 
tution has equaled the Christian Church 
in use of formulas and phrases. Many of 
its critics have attributed its failure—in 
so far as it has failed—to exalting the let- 
ter above the spirit of the law. : 

In that case, the fact that these. words 
come from an orthodox Christian gives 
them added significance. They are at once 
a bold pronouncement and a confession. 
And beeause they sound the keynote of a 
great movement for practical democracy— 
probably the greatest of its kind ever un- 
dertaken—they should command more than 
passing attention. 

In the first place, it must not be for- 
got that Christianity and democracy are 
almost twin terms. True, the deepest roots 
of the latter are to be ‘found in the Old 
Testament; but not until Jesus of Nazareth 
did ‘* we, the people,’’ find articulate voice. 

He was the Great Democrat, daring to 
fling the doctrine that all men are equal 
before God into a world reeking with caste 
and slavery. From the common people He 
came; to them He spoke; for thew He 
planned. 

None ever more openly aeroen oe the 
privileges of the few as opposed to the 
rights of the many. The world He pro- 
claimed was a world of service. ‘‘In His 
personality He transfigured the peasant, 
not once on astarlit mountain, but on 
every highway of life over which He 
walked.’’ 

Democracy as a social principle rests 
chiefly on His life and teachings. Moses 
planted the seed in Deuteronomy. Christ 
showed the full blade in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Thenceforth, slowly but sure- 
ly, the ferment! First in the temple and 
the council chamber, confined to religion. 
Then by Rousseau translated to society and 
politics. Now the great thing by and for 
which the world must be made and kept 
safe! 

How is this to be done? 

At Paris the intellectual aristocracy of 
many nations is seeking a way. Even 
while it deliberates war growls are heard 
among its very members. Across the 
Rhine Prussianism changes the slant of 
its mustache to prove its abhorrence of 
’ autoeracy! Soon will come a grand flour- 
ish of formulas and phrases. But Tay- 
lor, above quoted, says these will not suf- 
fice! 

Who js Taylor? 

He is a Methodist layman—Dr. 8. Earl 
Taylor—with_ a genius for doing big jobs 
which has gained him many fabulous | offers 
from large corporations. These he has de- 
clined, because he has a bigger job than 
all the corporations put together could give 
him. 

Two or three years ago he conceived the 
idea of his Church tackling the religious, 
sanitary, educational needs of millions of 
men and women in this land and all parts 


of the world—millions long neglected by 
Christianity in its obsession for formulas 
and phrases. 

His inspiration was a belief that the 
Christian Church was not serving as it 
should, He has put it in these words:— 

‘‘The world is sick and is stretching 
out its hands for healing. The world is 
burdened with ignorance and is yearning 
to learn and understand. Every field is 
ripe for the harvest, but,the workers still 
are few. 


‘In some countries it is apparent to 
every observer that the old religions have 
lost their grip. These religions have not 
satisfied. They have led only to greater 
degradation and accumulated hopeless- 
ness. They have nothing in them which 
meets the democratic aspiration of the 
time, and they are going to be cast aside. 
That much is certain. But whether thess 
suffering millions will turn to other false 
gods or find the true light of Christianity 
depends upon the sincerity and willingness 
of the Church in America to bring them 
the message now. 


“*Yesterday many good people thought 
of the Church as an institution to give 
comfort to the dying and prepare the souls 
of those who ask forgiveness for the day 
of judgment and the unknown life be- 
yond. Today we are beginning to realize 
its greater mission. For individual sin it 
still offers the one and only remedy, but 
if it is to be a power in the world that is, 
it must apply the principles of Jesus to 
heal not only the individual, but the social 
life.?? 


What he originally pinitied as a Metho- 
dist venture now has become interdenomi- 
national. More than a score of different 
Chureh organizations, with 25,000,000 com- 
municants, have joined this movement to 
spread, at home and in far lands, the re- 
ligion of equal standing and equal rights. 

It is taking shape as a world-drive for 
spiritual regeneration and practical dem- 
ocracy. ‘‘In a world that has become in- 
finitely complex and social, it will not limit 
itself to the personal appeal. In a world 
whose heart is torn by present agonies, it 
will not concern itself with ancient sep- 
ulchers.’’ Nor is it to be a missionary 
project in the sense of carrying Chris- 
tianity only to the so-called heathen. For 
it has in mind the social and industrial 
problems of our own land as well as the 
soul-hunger of other civilized peoples. 

The overarching aim of this great Prot- 
estant endeavor is to apply the religion of 
Jesus Christ to all the problems of life; 
to interpret that religion in terms of real- 
ity. Says Doctor Taylor:— 

“*No mere intellectual agreement can 
end wars. Unless we remove the envy and 
greed behind these agreements, the thirst 
for dominion and the lust for power, the 
peace treaties will turn out to be seraps 
of paper. 

“‘Mere sanitation cannot alban: up our 
cities. Sanitation will help, progressive 


building codes will help, and the Church - 
must not be indifferent to these things—- 


but until the human heart is cleansed the 
body will remain impure. 

“No mere agreements will settle the 
strife between ‘capital and labor. There 
must be an agreement based on funda- 
mental justice and something more. What 
is needed is a full realization of the 


psychological fact that it is more blessed ~ 


to give than to receive. Christianity 
transcends any system of equity—and when 


the joint boards of employers and employes ._ 


seriously begin their negotiations with 
fervent prayer they will get results that 
neither. strikes nor arbitration could pos- 
sibly bring.?? 

Three hundred million dollars will be 
needed to, carry out the plans already for- 
mulated. This sum is to be raised in five 
years. An advertising campaign fashioned 


it; how’many doubts exist as to its eft 


~ they lose material benefits thereb: 
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itter those which floated thd Liberty 
Loans will be carried out. Within a year 
every man, woman and child in the nation ; 
will know what is sought; what is to be 
wrought. ad 

Undoubtedly the appeal will sink deep, ae 
for the movement is based on the idea 
that ‘‘charity begins at home.’’ Indiana — 3 
and India will be equal beneficiaries. Chi 
cago and China will share alike. : 

The foreign field will cover virtually the 
whole world outside of North America, In 
lands where Christianity already is the 
cepted religion, the effort will be lar te r 
confined to showing that it is good for fl 
body as well as the soul; that it reeog- 
nizes material as well as spiritual need 

No undue emphasis will be placed up 
doctrine. ‘Christian service in the h 
the factory, the field will be emphasized. 
Foolish and costly rivalry between Se 
nominations will be discouraged. In our 
own rural communities will be made 
effort to build institutional Churches, gen: 
eral headquarters for worship, entertain 
ment, recreation and service—everything © 
that may aid the social and educati 
advancement of the neighborhoods. 

The men behind this movement are 
visionaries. They believe true Chri 
ity is the most practical thing in the w 
All they seek is a chance to prove 
-They know—and many of them 
admit—that the Church is face to 
with the crisis of its career. They 
how many indictments are piled up a 


‘And because of these very. facts, t 
preciate that now is the time to t: 
edge off that story told of Henry V 
Beecher. 

Some one once asked him pa he i 
Christianity had failed. 

‘‘T did not know it ever had been 
he answered —Phila. Norte, 


chance to be self-conscious, e 
own, religious state: for they p: 
spirit of the new age. Seces. 
Happy are they who mourn, not 
ing their grief upon others, but fi 
that those whom they have comfort 
sorrow come thronging | back ie 
comfort. 
Happy are they who ‘do ait 
for their mere rights: for those 
lose their best chance of gett 
justice or mercy. Those who for; 
selves are the real possessors of | 
Happy are they who are const: 
ing to do right and to be right 
never is a famine of the bre 
They shall have opportunity — 
abundance. 
Happy are they who are ki 
ment and in deed, who do 
ers because they are not like 
nor blame others who ha 
same opporunities as thems 
shall be kindly treated. 
Happy are they who ean look 
in the world without pollution, wh 
see others’ prosperity without envy, 
who do not suspect wrong in those 
have more than themselves. Ok 
know that God is real. re 
Happy are they who go about. the \ orld 
trying to reconcile to each other those vh 
are at odds, and striving to brin; 
understanding classes which consider 
selves hostile. They shall be called 
erg of Christ. 
Happy are they who stiek to th 
though greatly misunderstood, and 


priceless possession is the pint, 
age. 


